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Condition of our Towns.—Coventry. 


. N unwise writer in the 
Coventry Standard has 
taken umbrage in refer- 
ence to our recent arti- 
cle on the condition of 
Coventry.* He would 
show that visitors to that 
%, city should not leave the 
principal streets, nor 
suffer their eyes to 
dwell upon any but the 
best public buildings. 
™ So long as they confine 
themselves to these li- 
mits they are welcome. 
To visit the byeways, to 
endeavour to enforce a 
recognition of the neces- 
sity of improving the 
1 homes of the poor; of 
\ the adoption of modern 
‘ appliances and stringent 
\} 8 sanitary regulations in 
) crowded districts; of 
» the importance of incul- 
» cating habits of cleanli- 
ness and decency at 
public schools; or of 
the archzological gain 
brought about by keep- 
ing Medieval monu- 
ments in due repair,—is 
(to tell off a few of the 
adjectives stringed to- 
gether for our behoof) 
to be untruthful, blun- 
dering, and gross. See- 
ing that we did this and 
much more,—for we had the audacity to draw the 
attention of the Standard to the insalubrity of its 
back-lane quarters,—we are not surprised that we 
have given offence. But we are sorry. Our aim 
is to lead to improvement, not to raise ire. As 
we have said over and over again, give a mana 
comfortable home and you have a good lever by 
which to raise him in life. Compel him to 
live in a dark, ill-smelling, over-crowded, un- 
wholesome court, and we have little right to ex- 
pect respectability, or cleanliness, or self-culture, 
or any other good of him. So, despite offence to 
the few, happily to the very few, we must continue 
on our way, calling for homes, not lairs, for the 
honest workers in our land. 

The Standard, however, must be set right on 
some points. It states, ungrammatically,—but let 
that pass,—that our “statements with regard to 
courts, privies, ash-pits, and back-to-back house- 
building és equally untrue.” This sweeping denial 
of facts that are built up of bricks and mortar, 
and cannot be cast down with a stroke of the pen, 
should scarcely have been ventured upon. Would 
the Standard have the public infer that there are 
no courts, no privies, no ash-pits, no back-to- 
back houses in Coventry? Ifso, why the code of 
bye-laws to which we are referred, with pride, as 
being “ distinctly levelled against all such evils” ? 
If, on the other hand, these “evils” are acknow- 
ledged, why should we be deemed indecorous for 
pointing them out with a view to the acceleration 
of their removal? Again, by a curious course of 
reasoning, the “accommodation ” for the boys at 
Bablake Hospital is pronounced unexceptionable, 
because the boys are young, and that provided at 
another school is worse. Surely this is unwise 
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* See p. 327, ante, 


cavil, Mainly, however, he rests on assertion 
that “ the trustees of the school are infinitely the 
best judges of the fitness of things :” a pretty argu- 
ment for an intelligent leader of public opinion 
to use, and almost a proof that the editor of the 
paper himself had nothing to do with the foolish 
course here taken. Further, to our remark that 
little more than the space once occupied by 3,000 
inhabitants is now thronged by 30,000, the ob- 
jector trumpets forth that the houses occupied by 
the present population extend over an area three 
times as large; suppressing the fact that the 
recent census shows the population to exceed 
40,000, a remainder that leaves 10,000 persons to 
be provided fo: over the amount we indicated. 
In this way we might refute every sentence of 
the lengthy defence of the existing evils and im- 
proprieties to which our contemporary has given 
utterance. We will say nothing of the perver- 
sions, the cross-readings, the suppressions, the 
twisting of statements, to be found in the notice 
thus taken of our survey of Coventry; but we 
most seriously deplore that in the general move- 
ment towards the amelioration of the domestic 
accommodation of our skilled and much-enduring 
artisans, and to the improvement of towns, the 
writer in the Standard should take so much trouble 
to endeavour to stop the way. We continue our 
observations, and look to find the Standard, on 
second thoughts, an ally in our well-meant endea- 
vours ; not a propper-up of abuses and ignorances. 
His contemporary, the Herald, receives our obser- 
vations in a better spirit. 

Ascending Hill-street, and reaching the sum- 
mit of a commanding site, we find some 
elegant villas opposite a fine Roman Catholic 
church. This building has nave, aisles, chapels, 
and a commanding spire in the Early-Decorated 
style. It is remarkable for a novel treatment of 
the stonework. The random rubble is of red and 
grey stone, placed promiscuously, with warm grey 
stone quoins. A very substantial red brick and 
stone Gothic pastor’s house occupies an adjacent 
corner site, the hue of the brickwork of which 
contrasts agreeably with the colours of the church ; 
but the schools on the opposite side of the sacred 
edifice are sadly out of keeping, being but'a low, 
common brick shed-like building. Some cleverly- 
designed houses are built in this neighbourhood, 
with encaustic tiles introduced among the wood- 
work of the bow-windows in bands. 

The grave-yard we mentioned as forming the 
fourth side of Bablake Hospital, belongs to St. 
John’s Church. This faces an open space, and is 
at the corner of two streets,—a good site. It is 
a Perpendicular church, with a castellated tower, 
judiciously restored. A Gothic drinking-fountain 
stands in the centre of the wide and diverging 
road before it, the whole forming a charming 
group. Spon-street is the name of one of the 
streets that stretch from this point: it is full of 
small new shops, and low old houses with rooms 
open to the street; courts innumerable turn out 
of it, all having the regulation cast-iron oval plate, 
marked with a numeral or two, over the entry. 
Court No. 5, which strides out of the street by 
the side of a butcher’s shop, looks particularly un- 
savoury; but they are all dismal and mysterious- 
looking: the entries invariably passing through a 
house as though they only led to a back door. 

A second of the roads branching away from 
St. John’s Church is West Orchard, which, not- 
withstandingits fragrant name, suggestive of apple 
or cherry trees, is a wretched thoroughfare of 
lorn, neglected houses, which connects this part 
with the main artery of Cross Cheaping. 

Smithford-street is the third thoroughfare which 
branches away from the same church: it rises up 
a hill leading to the market-place, and is lined 
with busy shops. A shabby building in it passes 
for the post-office; and opposite this are the Bar- 
racks, where, from the yard within, piles of manure 
steam against the windows of the barrack-rooms. 
There are many courts here, too, and rooms in 
cellars belowthe shops. The Theatre—apoorshabby 








place—is in one of these courts that is a trifle 
wider than theaverage. By the side of a butcher’s 
shop, in a dirty passage, pigs are being killed, and 
are screaming with all their might as though they 
would invoke the help of the passer-by. The premises 
of a baker, paying a high rent, in this street, may 
be taken as a sample of the peculiarities of the 
structuraleconomiesof Coventry. Itisall frontage: 
cellar, shop, with a stair in it leading to two rooms 
above ; with no back windows or ventilation what- 
ever. The back premises are contrived into second 
tenements, which are found by penetrating passages 
by the side of the frontshops. None of these pas- 
sages are invitingly clean, that by the side of the 
King’s Arms Hotel being as unsightly as any. 

Cross Cheaping is another main thoroughfare 
leading to the market-place. A wide running 
brook, open to view, ripplts along one side of the 
road ; the scenery on the banks consists of repulsive 
rattle-down out-buildings and back gardens. Sew- 
erage is not allowed to defile it ; but as it is open, 
and, therefore, so handy, filth gets thrown into it 
in quantities, and always will be, until it is covered 
in. On the opposite side of the street the brook 
flows under the houses. 

The celebrated churches require more espe- 
cial mention. The interior of Trinity Church 
is as handsome as the exterior is venerable. The 
long nave and transepts are seated with costly 
oak benches with carved bench-ends; there are 
gorgeous standard lights, by Skidmore ; a font, 
elevated on steps, highly coloured and gilt; anda 
beautiful open-parapeted pulpit bracketed out 
from the south-east clustered pier of the tower. 
The flat panelled roofs are coloured and gilded ; 
the east window is filled with stained glass; rich 
hangings fall beneath it, and serve as a reredos; 
and candles, in tall candelabra, burn on the altar. 
The stonework being warm-tinted and clean adds 
to the richness of effect. Recourse is had to the 
expedient of colouring the white window-glass 
with an ochre tint, to obtain a dim religious 
light; but the result is undesirable—a dull and 
distressing appearance is produced. The conse- 
quence of this experiment is particularly striking 
when an attempt is made to decipher the con- 
figuration of a picture upon the chancel-arch,— 
for, although the clerestory windows should throw 
a good light upon it, the ochre renders it impossi- 
ble to ascertain the subject. The restorations, 
generally speaking, and the care taken of the 
edifice, are highly commendable. The space at 
the west end of the north aisle is devoted to mor- 
tuary monuments, ancient and new. The position 
for the font is not altogether unobjectionable. 

St. Michael’s—the church with the tallest of 
“the three tall spires”—is close by. The spire is 
literally covered with panelled decoration up te 
the finial. The interior is equally enriched. It 
differs in general arrangement from St. Trinity, 
as there the passage-way is up the centre of the 
building; and here the passage-ways are on 
either side of very wide central free seats. Trinity 
tower is central: St. Michael’s is at the west- 
end; hence in the latter edifice no tower arches 
block up the view of the east end. Restoration is 
making from time to time of the external 
facades of this, and all are nearly now com- 
pleted: the new work, however, although of 
good workmanship, contrasts stiffly with the 
old; for the courses of stone are built too 
wide for a faithful reproduction of ancient 
masonry. The tower and spire are both very 
weather-worn and frittered away—the sandstone 
having perished considerably. They are propped 
with shoring and scaffolding within from the 
pavement, If anything is contemplated in the 
way of restoration here—and we see that a 
blocked-up west door is being opened out—the 
utmost precaution must be used, or the famous 
spire will share the fate of that of Chichester Ca- 
thedral. The church holds from 3,000 to 4,000 
persons on the ground-floor, and, with its apsidal 
east end and double aisles to the nave has an 
imposing effect. The Perpendicular windows are 
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particularly favourable to the display of stained 
glass, of which there is a great quantity; the 
most remarkable being that to the memory of 
Queen Adelaide. The clerestory windows retain 
a quantity of the ancient glass. The side windows 
of the apse have been curiously filled with ancient 
fragments mixed with new mock fragments— 
with doubtful propriety. Angels’ heads and 
shoulders are attached to legs without the inter- 
vention of bodies, and some of the stoutest 
shoulders are fitted with the smallest legs,— 
these, with heads of saints (old and new), catha- 
rine-wheels in great force, and fragments of 
inscriptions upside down and downside up, pro- 
duce a very peculiar kaleidoscopic jumble. There 
are forty-eight lights filled in this nightmare 
manner. There are several handsome memorial 
windows besides that, mentioned, for Queen Ade- 
laide, of which that to the memory of Col. H. T. 
Hood, who fell in the Crimea, is very artistic, as 
is that placed to the memory of Major-General 
Adams. A third window, inserted by the church- 
wardens and vestry in memory of an individual 
who bequeathed 1,0001. for the repair of the 
church, is a more clumsy effort. At one side of 
the church-yard is a most enigmatical erection, 
with a red-tiled roof,—looking as an ancient 
Gothic brewhouse may have looked: it contains 
the peal of bells; the church-tower not being 
sufficiently safe and strong to admit of the rever- 
beration of the chimes. ‘There is a trophy of 
bells in the International Exhibition, framed‘on 
the same principle. 

A new Blue-Coat Girls’ School is built close by 
on part of the ruins of the Priory Church, the 
remainder of the overthrown structure being 
treated ornamentally in the grounds. The new 
school building, raised on arches, is conspicuous 
for a hipped roof, having a tall louvred bell-turret 
on the ridge of the school-house ; and for a general 


lane called the Half-moon-yard. The fact of a pett 
police-station being there before them is scarcely 
a satisfactory reason. 

High-street takes in its course the varied names 
of Earl-street, Jordan-well, and Gosford-street. 
The upper end, or High-street proper, possesses an 
abundance of good shops and manufactories in the 
ancient overhanging houses. At Earl-street a 
change for the worse takes place: the houses are 
of a poorer kind; at Jordan-well the change is 
more deplorable; and in Gosford-road more 80 
still, As many as thirty courts run out of this 
road, in which the houses are all of the same type, 
only varying as to repair: the miserable common 
privy and common ashpit in themall. At theend 
of Gosford-street is a vile open ditch. The furni- 
ture-brokers here appear to be doing a good trade, 
the poor people’s necessities being great; and 
many premises are to let. The Star-yard contains 
the temporary offices of the local surveyor, and is 
as dismal, as miserably paved, and out of repair as 
he rest. 

Some of the most startling evidences of the bad 
sanitary state of the town are to be found in the 
district bounded by the Cow-lane, Grey Friars’- 
lane, Little Park-street, Much Park-street, Earl- 
street, and another fitly-called “Dead-man’s-lane.” 
In Grey Friars’-lane, a passage—which, says a 
notice, is the “back way to the tap ”—leads to 
a plain building called St. Michael’s Branch 
School. At the corner of the entrance is a 
rank stable, an open privy, and a slush-pit; 
near the school-door is a detached building in 
a back garden, roofing in two privies; and 
contiguous is a tremendous ash and offal pit, 
forming, it must be admitted, not a very salubrious 
locality. In Cow-lane we have more schools: a 
cardboard-like fronted Sunday school (1823), and 
Baker, Billing, and Crow’s charity school (1832). 
The master’s house of this latter establishment is 





low roof. Leaning against the walls were a filthy 
urinal trough, a dark space with six undivided 
privy-seats, and a covered refuse-pit : all to soak 
the school-walls with their contents. The room 
was at a stifling heat, owing to the overcrowd; 
of scholars. No class-room permits of the master 
quietly instructing a class apart; but the cop. 
fined space necessitates the use of the harmonium 
for a desk, and compels the master to scorch his 
back at the fire as he draws his class around him 
amidst the din of the rest of the school. This js 
a tax upon a master’s physique which is not con. 
ducive either to his own or to his pupils’ benefit, 
The pupils here have shown great aptitude for 
drawing, which implies as much skill on the part 
of the instructor. A good band, ‘we learnt, was 
formed by the boys. The trustees ‘should follow 
up the endeavours of the master to taise the 
aspirations of the pupils. The disgusting: privies 
should be removed to a corner‘of the’playzround, 
or, rather, should be changed for *waterelosots 
having drains to them, in a secladed:corner;'while, 
in their present place, a class-room should be built 
that would group effectively with the*réat of the 
building, and give it some movement, ‘of which, 
when approached from the'street, it is utterly de. 
ficient. Court 14 is a very* worn-out’ place ; No. 13 
is equally dilapidated. Court’No. 8 is approached 
up a vile entry by the side of a quaint overhang. 
| ing timber-and-brick fronted house. Deadman's- 
‘lane is another long street of small ‘factory 
‘houses, with the doors below opening into the 
rooms, and with the windows in the rooms:above 
opening into the air, making an odd perspective. 
_Slops run down the gutters; and the rears of all 
| the houses, and the courts out of them, are crowded 
with privy-hovels, contrasting powerfully with 
the glorious peace and radiance of the spires seen 
| in peeps among them. 
The thoroughfare into which this ill-omened 








handsome disposition of the domestic part of the|a Grecian cement-fronted building. Entering a | Street turns is Much Park-street. It is wider, and 


establishment. 

The Gaol Hall, facing the west end of the 
church, is a dismal, low pedimented Grecian struc- 
ture, at variance with the surrounding air of | 
genuine English antiquity. The lofty, blank, 
dark brick prison wall casts a gloom around. 

At the north-west corner of St. Michael’s, and 
close to the Gaol Hall, is a new Gothic | 


dark passage in this house theschool is found. It 
is built of brick, and is light and cheerful. An 
out- building close to the school, and likely to be 
taken for a class-room, contains the following 
accumulation of unhealthy neighbours for a school- 
room—a stinking stone trough for urinals ; two 
sets of privies, with two seats each; and a great 
ash-pit at the back of them. A division wall in 


' hasthe cube pavement on bothsides of the macadam 
road. There are shops in it, and more ancient 
| houses with projecting eaves. Courts 25 and 26 
are particularly noticeable among the rest, for 
_they are approached through falling houses, and 
the rear ground is higher than the front, allowing 
‘of percolations through ‘the tenements. Near 
these are St. Michael’s Mixed Schools,—a large 


Methodist chapel and dwelling-house for the | this pit is arched over to carry on the pit for the | and lofty group of buildings set back on a sloping 
minister, highly ornamented and gabled, and’ use of neighbouring properties, so that the air is | hill-side. The front is stone, and the treatment 


remarkable for an octagon entrance-tower, with 
a conical metal roof covered with flying but- 
tresses and weather-vanes. Stone blocks are 
left for carving,—an ornament which it would 
be well to be sparing of, as the building is already, 
perhaps, too highly decorated for the requirements 
of severe taste. Turning from this attractive and 
commendable building, we pass St. Mary’s Hall 
just as a man is wheeling out barrowsful of rotten 
turnips from the crypt. The hall itself is too 
familiar, by illustrations, to need description. 
Everybody knows the quaint staircase and case- 
mented gallery leading to the hall; the gallery for 
the musicians; the open-timber roof; the dais; 
the oriel; and the famous carved and panelled 
arm-chair. The reality is not so pleasant as 
the picture the mind conjures; for everything 
is dirty and disregarded. Against the tanestried 
walls of the dais a green-baize-covered platform 
has been erected for nigger and other per- 
formances, upon which are placed light imita- 
tion maple-wood bedroom chairs, out of all con- 
formity with the venerable dignity of the hall. 
The glazing of the windows is in vulgar taste: a 
bad, dirty light comes in. The kitchen, with its 
great recess for the grates, is also dirty and neg- 
lected. A timely care and tasteful superintend- 
ence are much wanted here. The local Board of 
Health has a yard adjoining, where is formed a 
dept for w.c. pipes and various stores and refuse 
connected with sanitary work. As this has a 
street frontage facing St. Michael’s Church, we 
are at a loss to imagine why the Board has just 
entered into a contract to build a hall in a back- 





tainted with the refuse not only of the schools and | Domestic Gothic. 


master’s house, but of the whole neighbourhcod. 
There are plenty of courts in Cow-lane. In one 
of them, which is nicely paved, there is a brick- 
fronted Baptist chapel, 1793. There are four 
porches in front of it, having upright slate monu- 
mental slabs, with gilt inscriptions, railed in. This 
court is an honourable exception in its condition. 
No. 3 has a gutter running through it and turn- 
ing into the lane, besides privies built against the 
walls of its poor-house-walls. There is a notice in 
a window of the sale of Bache’s celebrated salve, 
2d. the half ounce, which is stated to be a cure 
for all cutaneous diseases. We fear that there 
would be some need of a cure for many diseases 
here. Cow-lane leads into Little Park-street—a 
pebble-paved street—with cubes on one footway— 
of ribbon factors, with a crinoline factory as a relief, 
and a firm of “ designers, draughtsmen, and 
card-stampers.” Little Park-street Coalyard is 
the innermost of the two courts of an ancient 
mansion. Here is held, in a light, cheerful room, 
“The Coventry Working-man’s Self-improvement 
Association.” All honour to it. In Court No. 3, 
a brick screen with recesses, and a doorway placed 
between two houses, conceals a privy on either 
side, and a great pit by the side of each, whose 
horrible, sloppy contents are soaking into the 
foundations of the houses. At this point we saw 
the only sanitary work in the town in course of 
construction,—sewerage was being formed for the 
privies ; but nothing was to be done for the pits. 
Mrs. Bayley’s Boys’ School, 1733, recently re- 
built, is an entirely blank, low building, with a 


Ugly, wide quarry-glazing 
spoils the effect of them. The privies and pits 
are on a higher level than the schools ; and within 
a yard of one of the school windows there is a 
door leading to a pit which is, actually, over- 
flowing. 

White Friars’ -street branches off with a newrow 
of neat houses on the ground and first floors, and 
ribbon factories in the attics. The courts are un- 
paved, and hold privies and pits. Brookville- 
terrace and Paradise-street are suburban houses, 
not quite out of the builders’ hands. The bow- 
windows in Paradise-street are suggestive of light, 
pleasant rooms within. The air begins to get 
breezy as we continue our route in the direction 
of the Cemetery and leave the close vicinage of 
the dense courts behind us. The handsome Poor- 
house is by the way. A country road, with the 
Plough Inn in it; brings us to the string of 
green trees before the Italian lodge and entrance- 
gates of the Cemetery. We approach an octagon 
stone prospect-tower, on which a small notice- 
board is fixed. This informs us that it 1s the 
entrance of the Cemetery. But for this notifica- 
tion we might have fallen into error, ae aoe 
having much more the air of a gentleman’s par! 
than of a city of the dead. The general effect 1S 
charming, the site having every capability that 
the most exigent taste could require, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton having availed hirself of them 
most skilfully. Embanked terraces with para- 
peted walls; cypresses, cedars, yew-trecs, here 
and there; every description of flowering shrub 
growing luxuriantly in dell, plantations, and on 
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rockeries; rows of fine tall trees; and a rookery 
are among the accessories. We have said that the 
lodge is in the Ornate Italian style: the Episco- 

jan chapel is a little Norman church, with no 
stint of ornament, having a porch, nave, chancel, 
and altar: the Dissenters’ chapel is a Grecian 
temple,—a puzzling arrangement for future. topo- 
graphers and antiquaries. The designs of the 
tombs and monuments are exceedingly creditable; 
and costly metalwork is freely used as a decora- 
tion and guard to many of the tombs. 

After lingering in the graceful Cemetery, we 
turn to inspect the sanitary outworks and experi- 
mental depot. Passing the end of the long avenue 
of trees that leads down to the vicar’s:cosy house 
on the opposite side of the river, and keeping the 
London road, we presently pass under the North- 
Western (Birmingham) Railway, and find the bye- 
road in which the depdt is situate. It will be 
seen, from our frequent mention of them, that 
Coventry is punctured with some thousands of 
horrible pits of privy soil and ash, and offal refuse, 
which are thickest in the most crowded localities. 
They are generally emptied at night when they 
get full, but are not under the control of the 
Board of Health until they overflow, or otherwise 
trangress the outward signs of decency. The 
sewage at the disposal of the Board is only that 
smaller quantity collected by sewerage from the 
waterclosets of the better classes of houses. This 
with the town scavenage is the material we are 
going to see made into a marketable commodity. 
The sewage is first discharged into large covered 
tanks, in which the solid matter settles down to 
the bottom. The liquid matter is passed through 
filtering beds, and then poured forth in a cataract 
into the river Sherburn. Notwithstanding the 
filtering process, the liquid is so highly impreg- 
nated with dye water and other chemical qualities, 
that it retains a dark, repulsive colour, which is 
communicated to the water in the river. The 
Board has been threatened with actions for damage 
by the proprietors along the river’s edge, on 
account of this discoloration of the water. Tne 
liquid part of the manure, therefore, is of no 
profit: on the contrary, it is a nuisance. When 
one tank is full of the solid matter it is pumped up 
by means of a hand-windlass into a long wooden 
trough, and thence conveyed to an open reservoir, 
formed of earth embankments. When this has 
settled down a little, and the air has removed 
more of the moisture, the dry town-scavenage is 
thrown into it. The two soils are then well 
mixed together till they attain a stiff consistency. 
In this stage it is sold to farmers for 2s. per ton, 
at the depdt. Owing to the site of this manu- 
factory being on the outskirts of one end of the 
town, instead of being accessible to farmers on 
both sides of Coventry, it is chiefly made use of by 
those whose farms lie on the same side. Indeed, 
onsanitary grounds it is well that this is so, as the 
soil would otherwise be carried through the 
whole length of the town once more. But this 
limited sale has an effect upon the profits of the 
experiment. The wet mud scrapings are not 
brought here, as they would be useless: they are 
used to fill up large holes, and level building sites 
about the town. This source of profit is therefore 
cut off for five or six months of the year. The 
dry seavenage possesses the disadvantage of con- 
taining shop-sweepings, which fly about the depdt 
and make much litter. The London system of 
sorting is not carried out: metals, bones, rags, 
paper, are all incorporated with the mass. 
Crockery is picked out, though, to mend the 
toads with ; and old boots, of which a great quan- 
tity come to the depdt, are also considered as not 
convertible to manure, and put aside. The expe- 
Timent must not be considered a failure; but the 
Process requires development yet. There should 
be no waste whatever. Professor Way and Mr. 
Austin have made investigations of the result ; 
and further experiments in perchloride of iron 
baad to be made, a great number of barrels 
having been sent down for the purpose. But, as 





if to place every stumbling-block in the way of 
the utilization of town sewage, the perchloride 
ate away the hoops of the barrels, and fifteen of 
them burst in the transit. Three men only were 
at work performing the different processes, and 
only one farmer’s waggon waited for manure. If 
the whole sewage of the town were collected, a 
much larger and brisker trade would, of course, be 
carried on, and a greater profit made by the 
Board. 

While Coventry thus contributes to the dis 
covery of a profitable mode of using sewage, she 
is not backward in more artistic efforts. The 
School of Design prospers. Among the prize 
drawings now exhibiting in the South Kensington 
Museum, are five pretty designs for watch dials, 
the prize for which was awarded to Thomas 
Player, of the Coventry School of Art. 

The equestrian statue of the Countess Godiva, 
lately standing in the centre of the nave of 
the International Exhibition, near the eastern 
dome, and now in a northern court, will bring 
Coventry, its gabled houses, its quaint charities, 
its glorious legend, to many men’s minds during 
the present season. May they think of the crowded 
courts as well, and be led to aid the poor weavers 
to help themselves ! 








THE PALACE OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 


PURSUING our notice of those inventions and 
contrivances which are found in Class 10, we now 
add memoranda of some of the sanitary appliances 
not hitherto named. 

Mr. J. W. Bazalgette has placed in this class 
the drawings and specifications for the main 
drainage of London which have been prepared up 
to the present time, that is, inclusive of nearly 
everything connected with the intercepting sewers, 
outfalls, reservoirs, and pumping-engines, to com- 
plete the system, of which the works are already 
very far advanced. The documents will well repay 
long and careful examination. This we have 
already given in divers articles, with the exception 
of the last finished specification and set of draw- 
ings which we hope to look at shortly. A full-sized 
fac-simile of a portion of the invert of one of the 
principal sewers is, we have reason to say, a fair 
specimen of the manuer in which the work is ere- 
cuted. Those who take interest in this subject of 
London sewerage, should examine Messrs. J. 
Burton, Sons, & Waller’s model, which shows 
different forms of pen-stocks, flushing-gates, 
and tidal-flaps, in position, and shows also 
Mr. Haywood’s arrangement of charcoal-trays 
for disinfecting the escaping gases in the 
gullies. Mr. Lovegrove exhibits several draw- 
ings showing the defects which still exist even 
in improved sewer and drain construction, as 
in the matter of bell-traps. The trap which he 
proposes to substitute contains a valve, to act on 
the same principle asan ordinary tide-flap. Thus 
there is double protection ; and the forms of trap, 
with water as interposing medium, are not trusted 
to. Objections to one of these forms, the common 
one for sinks, Messrs. Tye & Andrews prevent by 
making the grate unremoveable, and substituting 
the dip or elbow form of water-holder for the 
bell-trap. A screw boss on the elbow portion allows 
the opportunity of cleaning out, should that be 
necessary, or even of attaching a force-pump. 
Mr. F, Gotto’s “self-discharging efflavia-trap ” is 
also shown. 

The question of water-supply now, is at least as 
important for London as that of sewerage. There 
are contrivances in Class 10 sufficient to show that 
there will be less difficulty with the mechanism of 
the service, than there is in the selection of sources. 
Immediately important are several different forms 
of filtering apparatus. Mr, Thomas Spencer, who 
was the discoverer of electro-metallurgy in this 
country, exhibits one of them, the Magnetic Puri- 
fying Filter—as the only one known to science 
that effects a chemical purification. He says:— 
“ Already, some of our greatest scientific autho- 
rities have pronounced that, ‘with the magnetic 
filter, impure water is impossible.’” Even sewer 
water “is instantaneously rendered by these filters 
pure, colourless, and tasteless.” The discovery is, 
that magnetic oxide of iron, loadstone, is nature’s 
chief agent of purification, and that any stratum 
containing iron also contains a small per centage of 
this oxide; and that where the oxide most abounds, 
—say, in the Malvern district,—water is purest. 
The oxide attracts oxygen; the molecules of that 








gas become polarized, or ozone : the latter attracts 
the carbon of moist organic matter; and carbonic 
acid results. The oxide is formed by Mr. Spencer 
by conversion of the ordinary ores. 

The “Silicated Carbon Filter Company” ex- 
hibit their filters of Dahlke’s patent, which are 
formed of a combination of.carbon with silica, 
as existing in the Torbane Hill mineral, which 
is represented as immensely more effective than 
mere carbon, both as an oxidizer and a promoter 
of chemical combination generally; carbon, indeed, 
acting mainly by absorption, or not chemically, 
being subject to saturation, and absorbing the 
carbonic acid. Instead of taking away the gas, 
the silicated carbon causes production of it, whilst 
nitrogenous products become changed. These 
filters have been adopted by the Metropolitan 
Free Drinking Fountains Association. They are 
represented as removing the poisonous salts of 
lead, and to retain their properties undiminished. 

Heating contrivances are exhibited in Class 
10 by Mr. A. M. Perkins, Mr. S. E. Rosser, and 
others. The first named of these is so well known, 
that it need not be here described. Mr. Perkins is 
able to produce testimonials from the directors of 
the County Fire Office and Mr. Bunning, whereby 
it appears that rate of insurance is not increased. 
We certainly retain recollection of circumstances 
investigated at Manchester, when it was proved 
that pipes on this system might become hot 
enough to lead to danger. In fact, insurance 
companies felt seriously interested. We do not 
find these facts referred to by Mr. Perkins. Mr. 
Rosser’s low-temperature air-warmer, high-tempe- 
rature stove or desiccator, and radiating hot-water 
stove, are shown, with his flanged hot-water pipes 
and other apparatus, as well as with drawings of 
the system of heating and ventilation at Guy’s 
Hospital and St. Augustine’s Prison, Canterbury, 
and of the details of drying-closets and desiccating- 
rooms at various buildings, all which may be 
usefully studied. Mr. Woodcock, exhibits the hot- 
water battery for green-houses of the London 
Warming and Ventilating Company, the “ Gur- 
ney stove,” and a ventilating fresh-air grate 
which ejects the warmed air into the room by 
apertures concealed by ornament bordering the 
aperture. Many inventions of this character will 
be found in the adjoining, or Hardware Class. 

In the classes we are noticing, Mr. McKinnell’s 
Concentric Ventilator is exhibited and is explained 
by models. The explanation of its system is for- 
tified by an extract from Professor Nichol’s “Cy- 
clopeedia of the Physical Sciences.” The working 
depends upon the self-action of an ingressing 
and an egressing current in concentric tubes 
fixed at one spot in the ceiling of a room. It is 
recommended by schoolmasters, by the Glasgow 
Professor of Civil Engineering, by Dr. Farr, and 
by the Commission on Barracks and Hospitals ; 
whilst the principle has had an article, “ Dia- 
phragm Ventilator,” given to it in the Dictionary 
of the Architectural Publication Society. The 
question of disturbance in the action, by wind, and 
by the door and window-openings of a room, does 
not seem to have had sufficient attention. A model 
hermetically sealed except at the ventilator, and 
placed not in the open air and under all kinds of 
weather, is hardly yet experimentum crucis. The 
inventor’s ideas, however, will fructify. The form 
of the ingress opening, to spread the air over the 
ceiling, is most important. 

There are several inventions for shutters and 
window-fastenings, and for the exclusion of 
draught or the admission of fresh air: but models 
are so much huddled together, that it is difficult 
to do justice to any of them. Mr. W. H. Elkin’s 
arrangement which admits of the sashes being 
turned inside out, and of replacing sash-lines with- 
out removing the beads, deserves trial. Mr. P.E. 
Chappuis’ reflectors for use in dark places, .as well 
as in artificial lighting, have been applied with 
advantage in some parts of the building. Messrs. 
Bunnett & Co.’s revolving iron shutters are well 
known. With them are exhibited sashes in vari- 
ous forms. Messrs. 8S. Hood & Son also exhibit 
iron sashes and casements, besides a cast-iron 
staircase “ which can be made of any radius with- 
out strings or plates.” Thestaircase exhibited has 
no newel, but winds round a well-hole space, from 
floor to apron-piece, without intermediate support. 
Messrs. Clark & Co. exhibit besides their shutters 
composed of laths rebated, a new kind which are 
in one sheet of corrugated steel, without chain, 
links, or rivets, and will coil in a small space, 
into which they can be pushed up, or from which 
they can be drawn down without any other ma- 
chinery than a long pole with hook. The improve- 
ment is applicable to openings of fireplaces. Mr. 
J. Moore’s moveable glass ventilators appear to 
have been lately used in conservatories. The 
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contrivance which folds out of sight when the 
sash is closed, is also shown. 

Amongst the forms of chimney-top, serving 
also for ventilator-caps, we find Kite’s, described 
and illustrated by us many years ago, and now 
much improved. Oar attention has been called 
to Mr. C. Hagan’s Ventilating Chimney Top used 
by the Office of Works; but we have not found 
it in the Catalogue. 

The “ patent water-tight wrought-iron window 
aud frame” of Messrs. Burt & Potts is well con- 
trived for the exclusion of wet both at the sill and 
sides. But the best form of water-bar is not cal- 
eulated for the usage to which it must be sub- 
jected where the opening is also a way out to a 
balcony. The French, in their best houses, adopt 
a more simple contrivance, or in the joiner’s work, 
and one which seems efficient. 

There is a noteworthy contrivance for shutters, 
by Mr. J. Cresswell, of Birmingham, which is 
suitable for bookcases, as well as for bay-windows. 
The laths, wood or iron, fold into a box which 
tukes up little space, below the opening. They 
are drawn up by one cord, and fixed by pulling 
another; and they descend again, when needed, 
by their own weight regulated by the cord. If 
the space can be allowed for them, and the 
simple mechanical contrivance, in bookcases, they 
may be better than canvas blinds, as affording 
security as well as exclusion of dust. Space at 
the top of the case, however, is less useful for 
books, than is that lower down. One or other 
contrivance of the nature of lath-formed shutters 
should be adopted for all shelves for valuable 
books, rather than glazed doors, which are trouble- 
some when open. 

There are several models of inventions for pre- 
venting accidents to hoists from uncontrolled 
speed, or the rope breaking. Mr. M. Brown- 
Westhead, of Manchester, has two contrivances of 
this description, a hoist-governor, and a railway- 
platform lift. In the first of these, there is a 
governor similar to that of the steam-engine ; and 
the expansion of the balls from an excessive rate 
of motion operates on other portions of the 
machine, and permits certain cams or wedges to 
be instantly projected against the uprights or 
guides of the shaft or well-hole, and so arrest the 
box or cage. If the rope be severed, a small 
weighted lever falls and catches the box within a 
few inches. The contrivance has been thoroughly 
tested in Manchester. Messrs. Dodman and Bell- 
house’s arrangement is for the prevention of acci- 
dents by breaking of the rope. By pulling a 
handle, however, a person in the box may arrest 
the descent at any time. The action is by two 
pairs of rollers, each pair mounted eccentrically 
on a shaft or axle, which turns when breakage or 
slackening takes place, and brings the rollers in 
contact with the guide-rods. 





SOME DISJOINTED NOTES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Trophy of the Art-Union of London, in the 
Nave.—The misused term “trophy” may be 
safely applied to the beautiful collection of works 
of art set up on the north side of the nave by the 
Art-Union of London, for it is in truth a token of 
victories achieved. So far 2s we have seen, it has 
received no notice whatever as yet from those who, 
either officially or otherwise, are setting forth to 
the public the glorious contents of the Palace of 
Art; probably because mention of it is altogether 
omitted in the catalogue and “ plan of the main 
trophies ;” and yet we do not hesitate to assert, 
that, viewed with reference to the modern history 
of art in England, it is a collection of the highest 
interest and importance, second to none there. 
It includes very fine bronzes, after Flaxman, 
Sir Richard Westmacott, Foley, Armstead, 
Thornycroft, John Bell, Stephens, and Wyon; 
some of them commenced at a time when it 
was with the greatest difficulty any person 
could be found to undertake the production of 
them; works in Parian after Gibson (precursors 
of the artistic statuettes which now fill the shop- 
windows), Calder Marshall, Foley, Lawlor, and 
others; small castings in iron, electrotype bas- 
reliefs, and the only series of artistic medals that is 
being produced in Great Britaia. The council 
should place the date on their Narcissus, after 
Gibson, and give a history of their endeavours to 
encourage medal die-engraving in England. 

The late Prince Consort recognized so fully the 
value of the bronzes that have been steadily pro- 
duced bygthe Art Union, year after year ; com- 
mencing at a time when there were no artistic 
bronze-workers practising the art in this country ; 


with a copy of each at his own cost. We con- 
fidently reiterate the assertion that there is no 
trophy in the building which ought to be viewed 
with greater interest than this; and express our 
regret that, through oversight possibly, it has not 
obtained even record in the catalogue. However, 
it holds its place in the nave; while others, duly 
described, have been moved away; and will hold 
it hereafter in art-history, when that history is 
properly written. 

The Coloured Glass in the Circular Windows of 
the Nave.—Comment, not very complimentary, is 
so often made on the coloured glass in the circular 
windows at the cast and west ends of the nave, 
that it is but fair to Messrs. Hartley & Co. to 
explain that they are not intended to exhibit 
artistic skill, but are used merely as a means of 
showing specimens of coloured glass, manufactured 
by then for the use of stained glass artists. The 
importance of the distinction, in any criticism on 
a window, whether it be exhibited as the result of 
artistic skill, or as a specimen of material for the 
use of artists, in which chemistry and manu- 
facturing skill have been applied, will be at once 
seen; and it is in the latter condition these win- 
dows profess to stand. The forms are ugly, and 
the glass, as glass, unequal in merit, but much of 
it is very good, and very creditable to the Sunder- 
land firm. It is to be regretted, considering the 
prominence of these windows, that something 
artistic was not attempted in them; but perhaps 
it was feared that the large amount of light from 
the domes would destroy the effect of painted 
glass in such a situation. 

The Works of Defries & Son, talking of glass, 
will be found in class 34, south of the nave, and 
include a chandelier of great size, and, in some 
aspects, much merit. The terminal, surmounted 
by a Prince of Wales’s coronet and plume, is one 
piece of glass, elaborately cut and supported by 
eight cut pillars resting on a vase formed of 
prisms. Between these pillars is a glass tent, 
composed of cut diamond spangles: the centre 
tier is also surmounted by eight cut pillars, 
with spires resting on a base of prisms, from 
which the upper tier, containing fifty-six lights, 
springs. This tier of lights is again supported by 
thesamenumberof columns,andeachcolumn is sur- 
mounted by four smaller pillars. These columns 
rest on the main body of the chandelier, from 
which spring 112 lights. The main body of the 
chandelier is constructed of prisms, richly cut,3 feet 
6 inches each in length,—a size, we believe, never 
before attained. Out of the vase, which occupies 
the centre of the lower column, springs a bouquet 
of crystal flowers. Viewed as a piece of construc- 
tion, objection may be taken to the design; but 
for the workmanship we have only praise. The 
prismatic mirror exhibited by the same firm is a cu- 
rious work. It coutains 1,500 silvered prisms, It is 
des :ribed as having been manufactured for the new 
palace of the Sultan, on the Besphorus. Two of 
the principal saloons in that palace are the Saloon 
Mehben and the Saloon Zwhlbech, the walls of 
which, on the side overlooking the Bosphorus, 
form segments of a circle. Both these are fur- 
nished in the European style, with stoves and 
lofty mantelpieces; but a great difficulty arose in 
fitting the curved space over the fireplace with 
mirrors, as it was impossible to make mirrors of 
such a form and of the immense size required. It 
was to overcome this difficulty that Messrs. 
Defries & Sons designed the prismatic mirror in 
question. All the prisms join each other at the 
sides, so as to form almost one piece, and at the 
ends are dovetailed together, and held into the 
frame by a peculiar arrangement of copper rods. 

Moore & Manby'’s Iron Samples. — Case 
No. 234, Class 1, exhibited by Moore & Manby, 
contains a very great variety of sections of 
rolled iron, adapted for building purposes, angle, 
tee, sash, and joist bars, of almost all sizes. 
Of the latter they show some patent ones, to 
which iron or wooden flvors can be conveniently 
fastened, and which are made with grooves on sides 
of web, so that they can be affixed to each other 
with tie-rods. A gas or water pipe can also be 
carried through them if desired, without inter- 
fering with the general arrangement. They also 
show some good specimens of manufactured iron 
made into chains, and proved to a great strain, 
without breaking ; plates and sheets, flanged and 
bent, hot and cold, all ways of the fibre. Bars 
broken to show the grain, and tied into double 
knots, all of which seem to be of excellent 
quality. Their mode of exhibiting their trade 
marks will attract attention. 

Tyler's Zine Work.—Case 380, also in Class 1, 
illustrates various improvements in the manufac- 





that his Royal Highness sought, and of course 
obdtaincd, the consent of the council to be supplied | 


ture and laying of zinc, as applied to building 
purposes, whereby the metal is made to last much 











longer than it does when improperly laid. Thera 
are models, showing the method adopted to jpy 
the sheets, 8 feet long by 3 feet wide, to allow o; 
free contraction and expansion, without confining 
the sheets of zinc with nails or solder; the whol. 
being secured with clips, so that each sheet of zinc 
can be removed without breakage or injury. The 
falls of the boarding and gutters are arranged to 
have a drip at every 8 feet or 16 feet; and the falls 
are so arranged that no water or sediment can re. 
main on the roof, and will clear away with every 
storm. Mr. Edmeston’s report on the subject of 
zinc, known to our readers, is bearing good fruit, 





ON THE LIFE OF WELBY PUGIN# 


THE name which Pugin devised for his houso 
was St. Marie’s Grange, A grange, in Mediyal 
language, was a manor-house, or farm-house of 
the day, belonging to a monastery. To give this 
name to the new dwelling was no affectation, ag 
is frequently imagined, but a very appropriate 
act. He had just at that time professed himself 
a convert to the Roman Catholic church, 

In mentioning this conversion I have touched 
what is the chief question of Pugin’s biography; 
the key to his character, not only as a man, but as 
an artist and an art-reformer; and I venture to 
think, that perhaps no one has, as yet, answered the 
question so clearly as it might be answered,—not 
even Mr. Purcell, whose arguments in the appendix 
to Mr. Ferrey’s memoir must certainly be acknow- 
ledged to come very close to the mark. Mr. Ferrey, 
for instance, and others who are artists, seem to 
lose sight of the religious element of this question. 
Mr. Purcell, and others who are religionists, can 
scarcely be expected to introduce effectively the 
element of art. Both, however, affirm that he was 
au actual convert of conscience,—a doctrinal con- 
vert from one creed to another creed. Others 
have supposed that, feeling no particular interest 
in either this or that creed as such, he preferred 
the Roman Catholic connexion as matter of busi- 
ness, These opinions I hope to show are both alike 
at variance with the character before us: the 
further story of his life is the evidence in point. 
I venture to affirm that he was a man incapable 
of the mercenary motive, but equally incapable of 
the doctrinal one. So highly do I estimate his 
artistic character ; so thoroughly was he possessed, 
as I think, with the one idea therein implied; so 
exclusively absorbed in its contemplation, that I 
define his religion to have been simply Art,—art- 
ritual, as it happened,—and, consequently, Roman 
Catholicritual. In other words, altogether apart 
from dogmas, doctrines, and confessions of faith; 
so essentially were his ideas identified with the 
mystical charms of artistic ritual, that, in the 
state of such ritual thirty years ago, he simp!y 
tendered his allegiance to that church which pos- 
sessed the most. And we shall find before the end, 
that on the self-same principle, when time brought 
on its unexpected changes, so that there arose 
another ritual-church—a Protestant one—im 
rivalry with the old, he knew not which to prefer. 

His own explanation confirms this theory to 
the full; and the simplicity of mind with which 
he states the question—his obliviousness to all 
doctrinal points—is most striking. He describes 
the views with which such services as those of 
Edward Irving had informed his youth. It was, 
he says, with such perverted feelings that he first 
became a student in Ancient Art. But the origin, 
intention, and use of all he beheld was perfectly 
unintelligible; till, applying himself to liturgical 
knowledge, what a new field wasopened! He then 
discovered the fitness of the edifices for their rites ; 
he saw the cold and heartless character of the 
reformed service; he read in old chronicles the 
crimes by which the new religion had been esta- 
blished, and so on: he opposed to all this the 
Catholic apostolical system of unchanged faith, 
sacraments, and ceremonies ; and the result was, 
that he gladly surrendered his own fallible judg: 
ment, and embraced with heart and soul the fait 
and discipline of the ancient church. hi 

No better exposition could be wished than this 
frank and unsophisticated avowal,—frank, a 
the apologist was no Jesuit ; unsophisticate ’ 
because he had no pretension, no desire to 0 
beneath the fair and sunny surface on — 
floated the poetic mysteries of his adoration. | . 
gained my knowledge of the ancient — 4 
says, “ beneath the vaults of a Lincoln or 2 
minster; and I found it indelibly marked in on 
venerable piles which cover the face of this lan 
This period of my life was one of great menta 
happiness.” “An Englishman,” he says 924!» 


“needs no controversial writings to lead him to the 
pine as x 





* See p. 345, anfe. 
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faith of his fathers. Itis written on the wall, on the 
window, on the pavement, by the highway. The 
cross—the emblem of his hope—still surmounts 
spire and gable, still waves from the mast of the 
ship and over the palace towers.” The symbols 
of Christian art he boldly pronounced to be of 
divine origin. Let this one principle be kept in 
sight, and it will be the key to the whole career 
of Pugin’s adult life. To him art was nothing 
without religion, religion nothing without art. 
His notion of the Middle Ages was, that this was 
their universal rule. How far he was right may 
be matter of opinion ; but, in considering that the 
rule was allowed no application now, his accuracy 
cannot be questioned. For my own part, I fer- 
vently hope that the rule may never again prevail ; 
but I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration 
from the man whose mind was filled like his with 
an idea, however illusory, so poetically grand; and 
my estimate of Pugin is this,—that I know of 
no other man in architecture who ever unaffectedly 
embraced the sentiment. 

It soon became widely known that the great 
Gothic artist, dwelling in his quaint Gothic house 
at Salisbury, had attached himself enthusiastically 
to the Gothic church. People who had a little 
insight into the human heart’s odd corners hardly 
smiled,—certainly did not wonder; it was all so 
perfectly appropriate, they said, although they 
could scarcely tell you why. At this time he was 
only three-and-twenty; but the Catholic con- 
nection speedily and effectually gathered round 
him, and it was understood that he was really 
getting into extensive practice. 

Emboldened by this success, he now issued a 
new and most novel work. It was published by 
the author at St. Marie’s Grange: the book- 
trade had declined to concern themselves with it. 
This was the famous * Contrasts; or, a Parallel 
between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries.” It is a book that every 
one interested in architecture should examine, for 
both curiosity and profit. The written argument 
is simple. The Reformation, the author would 
say, in overthrowing the Medizval church, over- 
threw Medizval art, which was identified with the 
church. Protestantism had done nothing since 
but “horrible repairs,’ to use his own words, 
“alterations, and demolitions, directed by a tepid 
and parsimonious clergy, brutal and jobbing 
parochial authorities, and ignorant and tasteless 
operatives.” Modern Classic edifices were but 
infamous Pagan caricatures; fitness was the test 
of sound design; real old Gothic work was the 
only art that would bear this test ; it was Christian 
art ; and it was finally and emphatically Roman 
Catholic art. Beyond a doubt, to a certain extent, 
this was correct criticism; and if expressed in a 
temperate manner, it might have been widely, if 
not universally, accepted. But it was not tem- 
perately expressed; indeed, beyond all precedent 
the reverse; exaggerated even to such a degree as 
to lose its very power. The real strength of the 
the essay, however, lay elsewhere: a long series 
of most clever etchings formed the “ contrasts ; ” 
and these certainly produced a sensation. After 
two or three rather weak and over-shot witticisms 
of delineation at the commencement, he presents, 
not always honestly, but always most adroitly, one 
set after another of sketches in pairs, Each pair 
is formed, of course, on one hand by some example 
of Mediaeval design carefully selected for its merits, 
and on the other by a corresponding specimen of 
modern design chosen with equal care for its 
demerits: his mode of drawing, moreover, being 
all in favour of the more picturesque style. The 
opinion of almost every one was, that these con- 
trasts, although marvellously bold and telling, 
were in a great measure a failure, through the 
well-known error of proving too much. That 
there was great critical truth in them,—much 
really sound comparison,—the greatest enemies of 
his conclusions have always admitted; but the 
celebrated “ contrasts,” in a word, are a good deal 
over-contrasted. 

Pugin was now no more than four-and-twenty ; 
and the conscious power of genius which he dis- 
played, not in architecture alone but in all kinds 
alike of Medieval art, in spite of shortcomings 
(which tended, by-the-by, all to the side of power), 
has probably never been equalled in architectural 
design in the person of so young a man. 

His career for the next five years, although full 
of successful labour, may be summed up in a very 
few sentences. His abilities in design, univer- 
sally recognized, procured him a large practice ; 
but his uncompromising adherence to Romanism 
kept it confined almost exclusively to the con- 
nexion of that communion, At length he found 
Salisbury inconvenient head-quarters for business ; 
sold St. Murie’s Grange for the price of the ground ; 





and in 1841 established his home at Chelsea, being 
then twenty-nine years of age, and at the very 
height of his success. Just before the beginning 
of these five years he had assisted Barry and 
Gillespie Graham upon their designs for the 
Houses of Parliament; but otherwise his work 
was independent, and soon plentiful. As regards 
literary endeavour, the five years which had 
opened with the publication of the “ Contrasts ” 
were to close with the issue of the equally cele- 
brated “True Principles,” he having written 
nothing of any moment in the interval. As for his 
habits of life, in spite of the vast amount of 
professional labour which he accomplished (keep- 
ing no assistant, but drawing everything with 
his own hand), he could still spare time for a good 
deal of eccentric roaming. As when entering upon 
practice we saw him rushing from cathedral to 
cathedral, passionately worshipping the old, and 
heartily cursing the new; so now, when over- 
whelmed with engagements, we find him cruising 
in his yacht upon the open sea for days together, 
and occasionally running down the coasts of 
France and Holland. The merit of the “True 
Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture,” 
as the work was entitled, must be allowed to be 
superior to those of the “Contrasts.” Five years 
of practical experience in life and business had 
made an improvement in the author. The book 
of 1836 was flippant in the extreme; it carried an 
exuberance of sail, and little ballast. The book of 
1841 was less pretentious and more safe. The 
improvement, however, was not so great as in 
any ordinary case it ought to have been; 
Pugin was not by any means to be set 
down yet in the category of sober men. In 
spite of his subject being now almost purely 
abstract, he could not help launching out into 
occasional philippics as fierce to the full as the fire 
of his younger days could have made them. In 
spite of the reminiscences of five years of solid 
work, he could not refrain from exaggerations as 
weak as ever. 

Pugin had not yet learnt that intelligent debate 
never condescends to deal with sorry misadven- 
tures, failures, and caricatures; but, grappling 
with an opponent’s strongest and proudest, by 
efforts of still greater strength and greater pride, 
wrestles upon the highest ground at once. Again, 
the hasty and rude engravings of this work, badly 
shaded and even badly drawn, were discreditable 
to an artist who was held in such wide esteem. 
Nevertheless, the work was successful, and in that 
early day of modern Gothic, deserved to he so. 

He lays down two indisputable but novel ideas : 
Ist. That a building ought to comprehend no 
features whatever except such as are necessary. 
2nd. That all ornamentation ought to be formed 
by mere enrichment of construction. He pointed 
out that Greek forms of design being based on 
wooden structures, the artists of that day erred in 
using them in stone; whilst the first principle of 
Pointed architecture, on the other hand, is to dis- 
guise nothing and compromise nothing. The 
underlying sentiment of his life, devotion to ar- 
tistic-ritual, is more fully developed than before. 
His prayer is that the church may again, as in 
days of old, cultivate the talents of her children, 
to the advancement of religion and the welfare of 
their own souls ; for without such results talents 
are vain, and the greatest efforts of art sink to 
the level of abomination. He begins with sound 
philosophy, and ends with what in any other man 
we should call cant. 

Some may feel inclined to ask whether I wish 
it to be understood that Welby Pugin now sold 
St. Marie’s Grange for a mere song, and went to 
settle in a common twelve or fourteen roomed 
house at Chelsea, with two-inch deal ovolo sashes 
hung in deal-cased frames; and the hall andstaircase 
papered Sienna marble, at twopence a yard, and 
varnished. It is impossible, you will say, after 
what we have heard. And so it would be. 
Pugin sold St. Marie’s Grange, at Salisbury, 
only to build the Grange of St. Augustine’s, at 
Ramsgate. He had tired of the one place, and 
taken a fancy to the other; but his Medieval 
house he had not tired of, and he set to work 
to revive it forthwith. His stay at Chelsea was 
but a temporary measure. We are not now, it 
is true, dealing with the whims of youth; but the 
settled purposes of manhood are in this remark- 
able character still as strange, and, in their defiant 
consistency, still as original as ever. 

The establishment which he now began to build 
may possibly have been at first projected within 
moderate limits; ultimately it came to include, 
besides a dwelling-house of much larger size than 
St. Marie’s Grange, a church, schools, and con- 

ventual buildings, with complete appurtenances 


his operations were spread over ten years; and he 

left them incomplete after all. So soon, however, 

as the house was ready, he removed to it from 

Chelsea; and it was his home till his death. 

Now, during these five years, from 1836 to 

1841, from the “ Contrasts” to the “ Principles,” 

what had been the progress of English architec- 

ture, and what the value of Welby Pugin therein? 

The state of professional opinion upon which the 

“ Contrasts ” fell in 1836 was through eclecticism, 

as has been stated. The practical force of that 

work lay, not in any introduction of Gothic de- 

sign, or any improvement in classification of style 

(for all that Pugin knew in these forms had been 

developed by others and was fully recognized), but 

in an exaltation of Gothic style to the prejudice of 
what was considered to be a sister style of equal 

esteem. The Christian, he argued, could have no 
fellowship with the Pagan, even in the profile of a 
moulding. There has been of late years a vast 
deal of this style of logic spoken and written,—all 
borrowed plumage from Pugin; at that time he 
was the only man who hazarded such views, and 
every one else pronounced him to be a mono- 
maniac. I have the same opinion of him now; 
but I say that bis monomania was so unaffected, 
so poetic, so exalted, as to lift it up to heaven. 
To understand the principles then prevalent, take 
Hosking’s Essay on Architecture in the “ Ency- 
clopzdia Britannica” of date 1832, or the basis 
upon which the Royal Institute of Architects was 
established in 1834—1837. There were certain 
recognized styles of design, of various degrees of 
merit, but all equally entitled to claim critical 
authority under the rule of ancient precedent. 
The Classic styles of Greece and Rome came first. 
They were of superhuman origin; the only differ- 
ence between them was, that the Greeks were as 
gods, the Romans as demigods. These were the 
grand styles. Italian examples of the Cinque- 
cento period were to be judiciously copied for 
municipal buildings; and English specimens of 
the Tudor and Elizabethan for domestic and edu- 
cational works. For ecclesiastical works the 
examples of Medisval England, as classified by 
Rickman, were to be copied in the same manner 
as those of other styles. There could be no 
reason, said the authorities, for ever disturbing this. 
The great controversy respecting the style to be 
used in the New Houses of Parliament in 1835-6, 
was the expression of this condition of opinion: 
the argument was, on the one hand, that for so 
grand a work the Greek or Roman style was 
entitled to the preference; on the other, that for 
a building of such profound ancestral associations, 
the style ought rather to be Gothic or Elizabethan. 
The decision in favour of the latter sentiment 
was thought to be the triumph of feudal affecta- 
tion in Parliament over refined Eclecticism in 
public. It was Pugin who first formally repu- 
diated this happy-family arrangement of the 
Eclectics; and but for the error of exaggeration, 
the “ Contrasts” would have done it more damage 
than they did. 

There followed almost instantly upon Pugin’s 
declaration the institution of a new doctrine, 
namely, Architectural Ecclesiusticism ; the idea, 
that is to say, of searching out the mysticism of 
ancient church art,—that which had been the 
very foundation of Pugin’s mission. Although 
Pugin would listen to no Ecclesiasticism out of 
the Romish Church, yet it was chiefly in the 
English Church, and particularly amongst the 
clergy, that his teaching struck root. And thus, 
as at the commencement of the five years which 
we have in hand, the standard of Ecclesiasticism 
had been raised against the rule of Eclecticism ; 
the hand which did this being Pugin’s alone: at 
the close of our five years this was the result. 

The Camden Society of Cambridge was esta- 
blished for the promotion of Ritualism: the 
Ecclesiologist Journal was set on foot in the same 
cause. Pre-Raffaellitism and Puseyism we need 
only name; but all over England, and chiefly 
under the guidance of the clergy, there were 
being formed one after another of the local 
Archeological Societies now so numerous: as part 
of the same act, church restoration was becoming 
universa'ly fashionable; and, to end with an anti- 
climax for the sake of truth, and for the sake of 
justice to our hero’s consistency, a few of the 
most earnest of his followers were embracing, 
like himself and for the selfsame reasons, the 
Romanist faith. Meanwhile the Royal Exchange 
of London, and St. George’s Hall of Liverpool, 
had been built as further examples of Classic art ; 
and Gothic practice had attained that well- 
remembered stage of maturity which produced in 
1842 the Camberwell Church of Mr. Scott, and 
shortly afterwards his proud competition church 
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Pugin the sole merit of all the progress here in- 
volved; but I cannot see why there should be 
denied to him the credit of having been, amongst 
many busy workers, at least the first and busiest,— 
amongst many earnest thinkers the most earnest 
if not always the most safe,—amongst many enthu- 
siasts the most enthusiastic,—amongst many sub- 
limated fanatics the most sublime. To argue that 
Pugin was not the leader of our present school of 
Gothic architects seems to me impossible ; and for 
my own part I only wish his followers had followed 
him more closely, and kept more at home in 
England than they have done. I admire Gothic 
architecture more than I can admire recent speci- 
mens. If Pugin had lived till now I cannot help 
thinking that one of his True Principles would 
have been this,—-that for English work English 
precedents must be the best; and if he had come 
to recognize Protestantism, that another would 
have run thus,—that. in Protestant churches the 
symbols and arrangements of Roman Catholic 
ritual must be necessarily out of place. 

The remainder of the chapter of this great 
artist’s manhood need not take much time to-tell. 
In 1843 he published another book, entitled “An 
Apology for the Revival of Christian Architec- 
ture in England.” The character of the book is 
the same as before: the same style of enthusiastic 
exaggeration mars its merit. To such a degree 
does he in fact give way to the old spirit of 
“contrast,” that in presenting, in comparison 
with a standard Medieval gateway, the majestic 
Doric portico of the Euston-square Railway 
entrance, he draws it in a manner literally that of 
a common shop-card engraver. 

The “Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 
Costume,” which he published in 1816, elabo- 
rately illustrated in chromolithography, is con- 
sidered to be a very able and indeed learned com- 
pilation. It is in that light the only one of his 
works which is of permanent value as a book of 
reference. As regards our present view of the 
author’s place in art, we need only remark, that 
the tendency of the “ Glossary ” was still, towards 
the resuscitation of ritual symbolism, and still, in 
its application, confined to the Roman Catholic 
church; and that it was deemed at the time to be 
another successful effort towards the earnest pur- 
pose of his life,—in some respects the most suc- 
cessful of all, seeing that the nature of the work 
kept in check that tendency to exaggeration of 
argument which was the great fault of his heated 
enthusiasm. His immediate object was to pro- 
mote the amendment of art in the vestments, 
vessels, and furniture of the Romish ritual ; but 
it might safely be said that its ultimate effect 
was much greater in the Protestant church than 
in the Catholic. 

We have not time to dwell upon a visit that he 
paid to Italy in 1847; but it may be remarked 
that his reflections were characteristic as ever. 
He came home much improved in his style of 
drawing, much incensed at Pagan churches in 
Rome, much pleased with Italian Gothic buildings; 
but not in any degree changed in his opinions or 
subdued in his enthusiasm. To the end of this 





chapter of his best days we have to place Pugin 
in the same relation to his art and his faith with 
which he set forth upon his career ; to assign him | 
still the same transcendental enthusiasm, developed 
still with the same passionate argument, springing 
still from the same root of artistic religion, and | 
tending to the same rich and refined exuberance 
of mystic ritual. Every successive year of life 
confirmed him in his convictions all the more. 
That his fanaticism was the fire of real genius | 
his persistency proved; for he withstood all 
assaults successfully. He could even acknowledge | 
that in his practical work he found it frequently | 
beyond his skill to adhere to his theoretical | 
principles; and he could do this without giving | 
the advantage to his opponents. The fervid and | 
natural eloquence of his writing proves that he | 
was neither vain nor affected, as many men of | 
genius are. In a word, his spirit was in the 
clouds : his most intimate associates had but little | 
knowledge of his thoughts,—passionate, eccentric, 
fanatical thoughts that were above them. 

It forms a striking episode in his biography, 
but fortunately demands no particular notice in 
such an argument as ours, that in 1844 he be- 
came once more a widower, at the still early age 
of thirty-two ; that the superior connection which 
he enjoyed in Romanist society prompted him 
to seek a fresh alliance where on two occasions 
his eccentric character caused him to be disap- 
pointed ; that his irritation on the failure of the 
second proposal led him to publish a most in- 
judicious pamphlet on the subject, which, how- 
ever, the advice of a more prudent friend led 








him him to suppress; that he at length, in 1848, 


found another consort, now his widow ; and that, 
amongst other oddities, he then issued a dainty 
Medizval.wedding-card, which, by itself alone, 
simple as it is, must be pronounced a charming 
work of genius. 

At St. Augustine’s Grange, at Ramsgate, 
Pugin still dwelt in such manner as from his 
past habits we should expect. From 1841 for- 
ward for about ten years, his life was one that 
will long be a not unpleasant legend of the 
seaside town. He lived in a quaint Gothic 
asceticism which one might not irreverently call 
the habits of a hermit with a large family and an 
extensive business. In early morning at prayers 
in his domestic chapel punctually as the bell tolled 
the Angelus; at prayers again at half-past seven, 
babited in cassock and surplice; at breakfast for 
seven minutes, and no more; at mass on feast 
daysat eight ; taking the simplest possible dinner 
of fifteen minutes at one to a moment, still 
abjuring beer and none the less more noble wine; 
at work, work, work, between these hasty meals 
and prayers all day and evening ; at. Compline at 
ten; for an hour afterwards at his books; then 
to bed till six again. Hating, as he alone could 
hate, with what his biographer calls “ an intense 
and holy horror,” all public charities, as unlicensed, 
uncanonical, unritual, unmystical, “ abominations” 
(to use a word of his own), he set up at. this 
St. Augustine’s an odd, independent, self-willed 
sort of charity, as essentially Gothic, artistic, 
ritualist, as all else about him. He kept a 
great stock of clothes, and gave them away 
to ragged men in suits; he would rush at 
any instant’s notice to the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked sailor, and out in his boat to help 
some shattered vessel in a gale upon the fatal 
Goodwins ; he would carry on his shoulder, on a 
Sunday afternoon, such a thing as a load of 
bedding, and in his hand a bag of provisions, 
because some rugged shipmate had sprained. his 
leg, and was laid flat on his back like old Bill 
Barley; he would provide for an entire shipload 
of poor foreign emigrants driven to port by stress 
of weather, so that one of them, their elected 
spokesman, being unable to make himself other- 
wise understood, could only place his neck under 
the benefactor’s foot for gratitude; and all the 
while he stuck to Christian art and his boat; 
played quaint Gothic miracle plays at Christmas 
and Twelfth-night, and sailed out cheerily, in 
sunshine or in breeze, to stretch his spirit in a 
long and bracing run upon the open sea. 


IV.—TueE Enp. 


Att through his life, let me repeat. again, I 
have found myself compelled to regard Pugin as 
a mystical ritualist: his religion ritual, ritual his 
art; his religion and art therefore the same—a 
combination of the fanatical zeal of the one with 
the poetic passion of the other, which has pro- 
bably never been otherwise met with, at least in 
the world of the present day, and in the atmo- 
sphere of England. It was on account of ritual 
alone, as I hold, that he chose in his early youth 
the Romish Church. Now what would be the 
effect upon his mind if in the course of time the 
English Church were to begin the earnest en- 
couragement of ritual reform; to do so in 
obedience to his own teaching ; to apply to the 
task all that wealth, social influence, public spirit, 
political respectability, which the great Established 
Church alone commands; to work in the cause 
with such a will that before he himself had at- 
tained the age of forty it had outstepped the 
Romish ritualism altogether, and left it lagging 
behind in apathy ? And what would be the effect 
upon his mind if, at the same time, as the medita- 
tion of more experienced age and deeper learning 
became more assured and more profound, the 
feeling had been forced upon him that his idolized 
Romish Church was, in respect even of the ritual- 
ism for which he had embraced it in his youth, 
very much of a make-believe after all? And 
what would be the effect upon him if he had had 
controversies with infallible divines,—paper wars, 
bitter personalities, in which he had been ridiculed 
by the priesthood itself as a fanatical materialist, 
whose notions were out of date in these days of 
plain faith and doctrine ; when the gaudy bedizen- 
ment of cathedrals for the glory of God had given 
place to the building of numerous rather than 
costly houses of prayer for the accommodation of 
practical people ? 

Whether I am right or not in the suspicion 
which is implied in these questions; whether 
better informed persons—his connexions at the 
time—were right or wrong in their declarations 
of his true and secret feelings; at all events, it 
seems to be acknowledged that, about the year 
1850, there arose serious misunderstandings be- 





tween Pugin and his ecclesiastical rulers, The 
proper submission of his fallible judgment to the 
infallible authority of the Church began to be 
considered questionable. Why are our priest. 
hood, he may be imagined to have asked, so 
apathetic in respect of the venerable mysticism 
of their holy ritual? The priesthood, would be 
the answer, are the sole guardians of that matter, 
But they are dull and inanimate,—dead and cold, 
In your fallible judgment they may be so; that 
does not affect the question. And, in fact, the 
rumour began to spread that Pugin had at length 
become troublesome with his crotchets, and must 
ve kept in his place. In the Romish Church it js 
understood that a man is very peremptorily 
dropped out of confidence, favour, and patronage, 
when he becomes restive; and we will all agree 
that, if Welby Pugin began to suspect that he 
was being so treated, the effect upon himself 
would not be of a soothing, certainly not of 
an intimidating character. When he undertook 
to assist Sir Charles Barry in the finishings and 
furnishings of the Palace of Westminster, I know 
not whether his. independent practice had begun 
to fall off or not; but it is understood that, for 
the last few years of his life, his. Roman Catholic 
connexion in business was not what it used to be, 
and that his reflections thereon were not of a con- 
ciliatory kind, 

The year 1851 was very full. of incident to 
Pugin. He took charge of the Medizval Court 
of the International Exhibition; and his design 
and arrangement of the objects were much ad- 
mired. This, and his employment at second-hand 
upon the Houses of Parliament, may be called his 
first public engagements, Hitherto his bigoted 
faith, his secluded mode of life, and his bitter 
pugnacity, had made him a sort of public enemy; 
and the greater his ability the more dangerous his 
character: but time had cured this; still more 
than time, the change in public opinion upon his 
favourite subject had changed his estimation ; and, 
consequently, the author of the “Contrasts,” 
when he became the commissioner of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the honoured colleague of Barry, was a 
popular man. The Anglican church critics, who 
in bygone years had carped and cavilled at bis 
failings all the while that they pored over his 
teaching, were becoming his open admirers. This 
may all have had its influence upon his mind. In 
a word, it is the opinion of many that, if not dis- 
tinctly contemplating a return to the Protestant 
Church, he was at least wavering very much in 
the subordination of his fallible judgment. Upon 
the purely religious question, however, we may 
touch but very briefly. ; 

At the very time when he was occupied with 
the Exhibition court, he brought out two literary 
works. One was a “Treatise on Chancel Screens 
and Rood Lofts.” In this he openly attacked the 
Romanist priesthood for their shortcomings in the 
matter of ritual, and the consequence was much 
displeasure on their part. They threatened to 
put his book upon the “Index” of the Pope’s 
expurgation. The second publication was a 
pamphlet, “An Earnest Address on the Establish- 
ment of the English Catholic Hierarchy.” The 
object was to induce the Romish church to meet 
the famous appointment of prelates, with English 
titles, by a grand united effort to increase the 
power and pecuniary resources of the bishops, and 
of course to promote ritual dignity. An appa- 
rently innocent object; but the “Earnest Address 
made matters worse than ever. It would seem a& 
if in these two works the despairing enthusiast 
were giving the church of Rome a last chance for 
amendment. To quote his stormy paragraphs 18 
what we cannot now do; suffice it to say, that all 
the vigour with which the “Contrasts” hed 
battered the foe without, was now brought to 
bear against the foe within. The rapidity with 
which he delivered his blows was marvellous. 
was still early in 1851, when he wrote thus toa 
friend :—“I am almost distracted ; for, in addi- 
tion to all other labours, I have a most important 
work on the real cause of the change of religion 
in the sixteenth century, which will place matters 
in a totally new light,” and soon. This work he 
did not live to publish ; or, rather, its publication 
was prevented by authority. The title was to be 
this—‘“ An Apology for the Separated Church of 
England since the Reign of the Eighth Henry ; 
written with every feeling of Christian Charity 
for her Children, and Honour of the glorious Men 
She continued to produce in evil Times. By A. 
Welby Pugin, many Years a Catholic-minded Son 
of the Anglican Church, and still an affectionate 
and loving Brother and Servant of the true Sons 
of England’s Church.” We can gather from the 
account given of this by Mr. Purcell, that he 
began at once with the old ritualistic principle,— 
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the primitive rites, the style, plan, &c., of 
churches and altars; the form of vestments and 
ornaments; and that, after pursuing a long and 
searching argument in that laboured style of con- 
ciliation which is more offensive than open scorn, 
he concludes with invoking his readers “to speak 
and think with gratitude of the old bridge that 
has brought us over (the Church of England), and 
to lend a pious help to restore her time-worn 
iers.” It is alleged by private evidence that he 
declared, not long after, that “the rest of his life 
must be one of penitence, to seek forgiveness for 
the wrongs he had done to the English Church.” 

It is quite reasonable that those about him 
should include all this perplexity of opinion 
amongst the symptoms of the mental aberration 
which soon supervened. On the other hand, it is 
open to others to argue that this was but the 
natural process of development of the great idea 
of his life, and that the unhinging of his mind was 
produced by the mighty internal struggle which 
the derangement of that process occasioned. What 
might have happened if he had lived in full vigour 
of intellect for a few years more, we ought perhaps 
scarcely to inquire. That he would have volun- 
tarily seceded to the Protestant Church I do not 
believe. That he would have held his peace is no 
more likely. That private admonition might 
have led on to public disavowal is possible. He 
might have then become an aimless broken- 
hearted man,—as many a great genius had been 
before him ; but he had lived out the term of his 
mission ; his work was done. Amongst the many 
diverse workers who weave the web of human 
progress his share was done—honestly donc— 
manfully and well done. Within a little time the 
dark cloud came over him, as it had come over 
many another, and will do to the end. It was 
the oft-told tale of the sudden going down of the 
sun at noon. The overstrained intellect had 
broken in pieces. Only one fragment of the once 
unsullied mirror reflected the light. They calmed 
his violence by pretending that a church of his 
was being delayed for want of a drawing. He 
took the pencil once more in his hand, and drew a 
clear intelligent design, that the work might 
wait no longer. There were a few months more of 
trouble and sorrow, and then there gathered a 
curious crowd in his Church of St. Augustine, to 
lay him where the weary are at rest. 

Our story is ended: what is its moral? We 
have followed the history of a great genius,—a 
very remarkable leader in art—one whose charac- 
ter appears to stand alone in our generation, for 
the peculiar vigour of its fervid ardour, meditative 
power, persistent aim; and we reflect that the 
world is not degenerating yet, but very much the 
reverse, and that no amount of labour, no amount of 
success, no amount of fame, seems beyond the attain- 
ment of aclear head and a resolute will. But we 
have also traced the career of the man; and our 
pride in the great wrestler must be dashed with pity 
for his broken heart at last. He was born out of 
due time. Five hundred years before, perhaps five 
hundred years after, might have suited better this 
impetuous and reckless spirit,—impetuous and 
reckless beyond the comprehension of a cold and 
calculating age like ours. We start at the daring 
with which he seeks to soar above all that is of 
the earth and earthly; we deplore the unhappy 
fate which brings hi i i 

" gs him to disappointment and 
despair 3; we feel a sense of relief when we see him 
fairly dead and buried, and his vagaries done: we 
admire his flight amongst the clouds, but we 
thank God that we ourselves can only tread the 
ground, Ropert Kerr, 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


CoNTINUING our notices, it was hardly to be 
expected that Mr. T. Faed, A., would repeat in 
any way this year the triumph that his extraor- 
dinary “From Dawn to Dark” was the means of 
securing for him last season; and before the 
effects of it had subsided, it might have been well 
advised to have abstained from any such attempt, 
as 1t would be no easy matter to dot one path 
to fame With many such a milestone, each ex- 
acting that the distance should be clearly enun- 
ciated before being recognized as a landmark 
at all, and always necessarily in advance of the 
last, if the course is to be fairly made out and 
measured, (64) “New Wars to an Old Soldier” 
will simply corroborate, without increasing the 
estimation of, its author’s power of accomplish- 
ment, as it is endowed with a share of that 
poetical sense of nature in its every-day existence 
which refines without weakening all his imita- 
tations. The beauty of the girl who reads the 
news to the blind veteran emphatically belongs 


to her class; whilst the hero himself, so calmly 
intent upon what he hears, is a most expres- 
sively treated study; and for beautiful painting 
there is little in the present collection to bear 
comparison with it. The same facility of handling, 
and the same fascinating arrangements of colour 
so freely indulged in, though in some cases more 
allusive and alluring than strictly probable to cir- 


(283) “A Flower from Paddy’s Land,” obviously 
taken from the same model, to the detriment of 
Dickens’s heroine in the former, who has nothing 
in common in her literal conception to account for 
the resemblance. Why such a misnomer ? 

A very masterly sketch of a charming boy (275), 
Harlad, son of W. Hepworth Dixon, esq., leaves 
little.to be desired, and suggests a likeness. 

Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., is another delineator of 
Nature as he finds her, with some advantage 
of Mr. Faed; since, with the same aptitude for 
refining the most ordinary episodes, he more 
strictly adheres to probability in their repre- 
sentation. (81) “The Acre by the Sea,” one of 
those unaffected realizations enforcing belief in 
its truth by the utter absence of anything like 
adventitious assistance from what is generally un- 
derstood as “ artist’s licence,” will afford a notable 
ilustration of the distinction ; and so would (357) | 
“The Trawlers,” or (378) “Sea Air,” alike in| 
strict accordance with, and faithful adherence to, 
text so ably propounded, both in spirit and 
etter. 

(231) “‘ Laborare est orare ” (To labour is to 
pray) is the title of a large landscape production 
of Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., wherein a number of , 
monks of St. Bernard’s Abbey, Leicestershire, are 
engeged gathering in the harvest of 1861. It is 
conscientiously painted ; and is another instance 
that those who, from their knowledge and 
academic proficiency, would, it might be sup- 
posed, be justified in rendering subservient to 
their style what they represented from nature, 
are the most rigid adherents to simplicity and 
truth. 

Mr. David Roberts, R.A., deserves the acknow- 
ledgments of ‘constituent London for his admi- 
rably picturesque series of “ Views in London, on 
the River Thames;” and although there can be very 
little doubt of the capabilities of the material for 
affording sufficient opportunity to the painter, 
could he but humour the atmosphere ; it is very 
gratifying to find it in the hands of one so pre- 
eminently qualified to undertake its adaptation. 
(63) “South Elevation of the New Palace of 
Westminster, from the Old Horse Ferry ;” (370) 
“View from Waterloo Bridge, embracing St. 
Paul’s, Somerset House, and the Temple;” (489) 
“A Relic of the Past—Embarkation of the Lord 
Mayor of London at Blackfriars (now abolished), 
on Lord Mayor’s Day ;” and (628) “‘ The New Pa- 
lace of Westminster,” are very equal in executive 
ability ; and, comprising as they do many of the 
qualities that distinguished scenes of distant 
locality so often connected with Mr. Roberts’s 
previous successes, have the extra interest at- 
tached to home associations to ensure for them 
home appreciation, at least. 

Very delicate and lovely is Mr. Leighton’s 
“ Odalisque” (120), and most fascinating in her 
voluptuous languor. The claims this ideal crea- 
tion has to consideration as a work of art—and it 
has high recommendations in that respect—atone 
for the somewhat foreign taste with which the 
conception is markedly tinctured. 

More lovely and more perfect in its complete- 
ness is (494) “Sea Echoes,” than which it would 
be difficult to imagine anything more sensuously 
exquisite of its kind. 

ir. P. H. Calderon is one of the most pro- 
mising of our rising artists, always to be re- 
lied upon for something original and attractive. 
The steady progress which from year to year 
his productions always evince has been never 
more remarkable than in (243) “After the Battle,” 
and again, in (371) “Katherine of Arragon and 
her Women at Work.” 

Mrs. Benham Hay more than sustains her high 
position amongst the lady contributors. (251) 
“The Reception of the Prodigal Son” is a long 
step in advance of earlier works, and intimates 
much matured knowledge, an exalted feeling for 
her art, and an earnest determination to turn both 
to the very best account. 

Mrs. Hay is not alone in asserting a right to 
hold rank amongst those in whose works is in- 
vested the main character of the Exhibition ; for 
there are productions of the gentler sex that chal- 
lenge the most impartial judgment ; indeed, the 
nearest approach to legitimate historical painting 
in the rooms is Mrs. E. M. Ward’s most admirably 








Despair of Henrietta Maria at the Death of-her 
Husband, Charles I.,” which would be justly con- 
sidered a grand success, emanating from whom it 
might. Asthe work of a lady, it is really won- 
derful; for so much has been said about the 
restricted opportunities of women,—from inability 
to devote themselves entirely to one pursuit, when 
they are expected to be equally accomplished in 


cumstance, identify (45) “Kate Nickleby,” and}many. Indeed, so numerous are the calls for em- 


ployment of time in such phases of occupation s 
are indivisible from them in the capacity, whether 
it be of daughter, sister, wife, or mother,—that 
such extraordinary excellence can seldom reason- 
ably be expected. 

Miss R. Solomon’s “ Fugitive Royalists” (432) 
is another cognate proof that the ladies must have 
a natural and peculiar aptitude for overcoming 
difficulties the profession abounds with, or that 
they must make very much better use of time 
than many of their masculine contemporaries. 

In commending (259) “ Autumn,” by W. Gale, 
the same note of admiration applies to (146) 
‘“‘God’s Messenger,” for its elaborate finish ; 
and (274) “The Sick Wife,” for the tender 
sentiment, with the efficient means he possesses of 
thoroughly obtaining the object he aims at, in all 
cases implying thought. These pictures, from 
their small size, are less conspicuously seen at 
first than easily remembered afterwards. 

(298) “The Quaker and the Tax-Gatherer,” 
G. B. O’Neill, shows manipulative skill; but the 
subject is rather imperfectly explained. (170) 
“Twins” will better exemplify the neat and 
agreeable manner of this painter in a very pretty 
picture. 

Taking off our hat to Miss E. Osborn, so con- 
spicuously present in her representations of Ger- 
man domestic life,—(399) “ Die Erwartung,” and 
(429) “ Der Lebensmai,” for instance,—and almost 
deluded into a belief that the flowers of the 
Misses Mutrie really emit the perfume their dewy 
freshness promises,—we are reminded that our 
olfactory nerves were similarly and dissimilarly 
deceived by the “ Roast Pig” (142) of Mr. T. 
Webster, R.A., so savourily eloquent in emula- 
ting the laudation of “Elia” for the delicacy of 
of all delicacies, Surely the finished, manipulative 
qualities seen in this, rob (397) “Old Eyes and 
Young Eyes” of half its point; although, as an 
admirably rendered bit of truth, it can lose 
nothing, comparatively. 

The “ Checkmate—next Move” (126) of Mr. J. 
C. Horsley, A., shows perfect knowledge of the 
effect of diffused light, with a breadth and pictu- 
resque unity resulting that places it amongst the 
best works of its class; and with (276) “A Hunting 
Morning,” and (325) “ Keeping Company,” suffi- 
ciently represent him in the distinguished posi- 
tion his skill and taste have attained for him. 

Mr. H. O‘Neil, A., has proved himself so com- 
petent to illustrate his own times in circumstances 
of present as well as lasting national interest, 
that dereliction would be as much to be deplored 
in his case, when there are so few apparently likely 
to succeed in such an undertaking, as it would be 
advisable, in some less fitted with the necessary 
requirements to satisfy the opinion of to-day, or 
to furnish a basis for that of posterity. (337) 
“Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France” has many 
of the sterling qualities that conduce to render any 
subject interesting ; and there is so much elegance 
of treatment, as well as vigorous execution, as to 
divest it of the sentimental prettiness so often 
constituting the prevailing characteristic in com- 
positions of a like nature. 

Mr. A. Solomon’s (471) “The Lost Found”) 
affords similar testimony of inherent good taste, 
in appealing to the sympathies of the spectator. 
It is a fine line indeed that marks the distinction 
between the pathetic and the ridiculous when 
submitted to general observation; but Mr. Solo- 
mon has often disposed of any such difficulty by 
his truthfully expressive mode of relating very 
affecting incidents,—incidents of constant re- 
currence, and emotional to all humanity. (372) 
“The Return of a Pilgrim from Mecca—his 
Purse-bearer distributing alms to the poor of 
Cairo,” F. Goodall, A., is remarkable for its rich 
colouring and clever arrangement as a picture; 
and, although it may be questioned as to its close 
adherence to the effect upon appearances by an 
eastern atmosphere, the power and careful study 
necessary to complete such a production entitle it 
to the highest consideration. 

It wou'd be very unjust even in a mere sum 
mary of the pictures that attract and repay close 
inspection, to pass over (108) “The Sweep” of 
Mr. F. D. Hardy, without a note of admiration ; 
or (307) “The Eft,” and (515) “The First Dip,” 
of Mr. Le Jeune; (355) ‘“‘ Mamma’s Birthday,” 
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(381) by the same; (364) “Bianca,” G. F. 
Watts ; (430) “Counsel,” J. Stirling; (481) 
‘‘ Love or War,” W. O. Williams; (485) “ Prince 
Arthur tending his Keeper,” W.J.Grant; and (487) 
The Child Jeremiah,” S. Solomon; and certainly 
(502) “A Painter’s first Work,” M. Stone, calls 
for something beyond it; and so does (537) 
“Unaccredited Heroes,” F. B. Barwell, though 
surely a misnamed and disagreeably treated sub- 
ject. There are good points in (543) “The Widow 
Hogarth selling her Husband’s Engravings,” 
though it is somewhat too rigid in drawing, and 
cold in colour. “ Eliezer offering the Ear-ring and 
Bracelets to Rebekab,” W. C. Thomas (555), is 
a very clever work. (623) “A Birthday Pre- 
sent,” R. Hannah, affords charming contrasts; 
and (631) “ Rescued,” W. F. Yeames, is original, 
and shows promise. 

We are obliged to curtail an enumeration of 
even the more prominent of those pictures that 
give tone to the collection; and it must be suffi- 
cient to say that in Mr. Stanfield’s realizations of 
rock and sea the old perfection is still seen, and we 
have but tostand on the coast to taste the saltness 
of the spray and get wet; whileif further enthusiasm 
prompted a plunge into Mr. E. W. Cooke’s “ Zuyder 
Zee,” we should be drowned, without a doubt, for 
we can’t swim! The fact that Messrs. Creswick, 
R.A., Lee, R.A., Witherington, R.A., the Linnells 
(father and sons), the Danbys (T. & J.), head such a 
list of landscape delineators as only England has pro- 
duced and is producing, promises that little could 
be said too much in praise and appreciation. In 
portraiture, too, its professors may safely rely 
upon exciting attention by the forcible exhibition 
that Sir J. Watson Gordon, R.A., Messrs. Grant, 
R.A., Pickersgill, R.A. J. P. Knight, R.A., 
G. Richmond, A., Sant, A., and Thorburn, A., have 
contributed to form, irrespective of assistance 
such as Messrs. Wells, Sir C. Lindsay, bart., 
G. F. Watts, Buckner, Weigall, Sandys, Phillips, 
and others, are so well able to provide. 

In the Sculpture Gallery there is very little of 
the imaginative element prevailing, and nothing 
to compete with (96) ‘“‘The Young Briton” 
being invested by his mother with his father’s 
toque, whilst she relates to him his valiant deeds, 
by Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A.; or, in another way, 
with Mr. Durham’s graceful figure of “ Europe,” 
one of the series typifying the four quarters of the 
world, intended to be seated at the angles of the 
memorial to commemorate the Great Exhibition 
of 1851,—not 1862, as stated in the cgtalogue. 

“The Young Hunter” (999), and “The Bro- 
thers” (1,001), by A. Munro; (1,053) ‘ Penseroso,” 
and (1,038) “Simplicity,” by J. Hancock ; “ Twi- 
light and Night” (1,039), T. Duckett; (1,040) 
“ Miss Edith Crossley,” E, A. Foley; and (1,093) 
“Faith,” by J. Lawlor, are among the most 
noticeable works; but the greatest strength of 
the talent invested is shared amongst the numer- 
ous busts that bespeak a recognition of likeness as 
well as of first-rate modelling. 





“PAGAN ART.” 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Burges delivered 
a lecture on “Pagan Art,” at the Architectural 
Exhibition, Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. Burges commenced by observing that he 
proposed, ‘first, to sketch what Greek art was; 
next, what Sir Christopher Wren’s art was, or 
rather, is; and, lastly, to consider what the 
Medizval scholar might learn from the study of 
pure Greek art. Some years ago he had seen the 
Acropolis. The first impression which it conveyed 
to his mind was that the builders had deserted 
the building when half finished; for blocks and 
fragments of the original stone from which the 
temples were built were lying all around. The 
Acropolis was a museum or storehouse of art, the 
objects of which were not catalogued, because the 
fame of the artists was spread far and wide among 
their fellow-citizens, and no curator was required 
to point out who cast that bronze or who chiselled 
that statue. Having described the buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Parthenon,—the Erectheum, 
the Temple of Theseus, the Propylea, &¢.,— which 
were so disposed or grouped as to form a theatre 
scene, wrought out in stone and marble,—Mr. 
Burges proceeded to describe the Parthenon itself, 
which, he said, must have been superior to the 
west end of any Medieval cathedral, When the 
temple was in its glory the first thing that struck 
the eye ofthe visitor was the statue of Minerva, 
by Phidias, which, with its pedestal, was 70 feet 
in height. All the main space of the Acropolis 
was filled with statues by the most famous Greek 
sculptors. The great question in connection with 


manner in which it was lighted, because it was 
roofed once, and had no windows. Some were of 
opinion that light was admitted through thin 
slabs of fine marble in the roof; but this was a 
theory to which he did not himself subscribe. 
Others, following the writings of Vitruvius, 
thought that light was admitted through an 
aperture in the roof, and that it was covered 
either with an awning, or with horn, or some 
other transparent material. Mr. Fergusson, on 
the contrary, inclined to the opinion that light 
was admitted by means of dormer windows. 
Mr. Falkner, however, basing his opinion upon 
the impression of a contemporaneous coin, was in 
favour of an open skylight. His (Mr. Burges’s) 
opinion upon the point was, that, however in- 
genious these speculations might be, antiquaries 
were as far as ever from a solution of the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Fergusson’s theory was certainly the 
most reasonable, and one which he presumed 
would be generally adopted in our own time, if a 
Parthenon were to be built ; which, however, was 
by no means probable; regard being had to the 
fact that, from the best information obtainable on 
the subject, the cost of the building amounted toa 
sum equivalent to 700,000/. of our money. The 
ancient Greeks, like sensible men, did not bind 
themselves down by rules in the disposition of 
their public buildings. On the contrary, they 
grouped them in such a manner as to obtain a 
difference of light and shade, and thus secure an 
infinite variety of effect. These effects were 
secured not by rule, but by a correct eye. He was 
of opinion that the mouldings in their buildings 
were done with the hand, and not by any geo- 
metrical rule. This, he thought, was proved by 
the fact that no two Greek buildings agreed ex- 
actly with each other. The Greeks having con- 
structed their temples (mostly in the Doric order), 
then turned their attention to the best mode of 
colouring them, or, rather, ornamenting them with 
colours. This was effected by a careful poly- 
chromy; not, however, after the manner of the 
model of the pseudo-Greek temple in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, intended to show off Mr. 
Gibson’s coloured statue. The system of poly- 
chromy was applied in very bright colours, but 
in very thin and delicate lines. In the Elgin 
Marbles, in the British Museum, there were but 
few remains of colour; possibly owing to the cir- 
cumstance that the blocks had been boiled 
down in soap-grease in order to take casts from 
them; but there were marks of holes in them 
where bronze bits and ornaments had been 
inserted. The ivory and gold statue of Minerva, 
which formerly stood in the Parthenon, had dis- 
appeared long ago, although they still showed a 
piece of ivory in the Museum which, it was alleged, 
was a fragment of the finger of the goddess. 
There were, however, copies of the statue which 
agreed very closely with the description of it 
as given by ancient writers. There was reason 
to believe that the ancient Greeks used colour as 
well as gold in the ornamentation of their statues. 
The statue of Minerva to which he referred was of 
wood, veneered over with ivory; and it was well 
known that the ancients were in the habit of 
making colossal statues plated with ivory, and 
that they made provision for regulating the 
atmosphere so as to prevent the statue from 
being too dry on the one hand, or too moist on 
the other. On the subject of tinted statues, he 
referred to the obscure passage in Pliny which 
went to show that Phidias very much approved of 
a delicate transparent varnish, which gave the 
appearance of life to his figures without destroy- 
ing the grain of the material of which they were 
formed. Passing next to Greek coins, Mr. Burges 
remarked upon their beauty, and upon the artistic 
manner in which they were designed and executed. 
The jewelry of gold found in ancient Greek 
tombs was also of so delicate a description, that 
one could scarcely imagine that anything so fine 
and fragile could be produced by human hands: 
so fine and elaborate was it, that our own jewellers 
almost despaired of being able to copy it. Of 
late years, however, imitations of Etruscan jewelry 
had appeared among us; so that it was now quite 
possible to gaze at a jeweller’s window with some 
feeling of pleasure. Some very creditable speci- 
mens of modern jewelry upon Etruscan models 
were now to be seen at the International Exhibition. 
Although no vestige of Greek paintingstillsurvived, 
something might be learned of the strictly architec- 
tural manner in which the Greeks treated the 
human figure, by the contemplation of their vases. 
Having briefly glanced at some of our public 
buildings (including the Metropolitan Cathedral), 
which he said were anything but Greek in their 
design, Mr. Burges proceeded to point out the 





the Parthenon which puzzled antiquaries was the 


us. Why, he asked, should we not endeavoay 
to emulate the golden period of art? Why shonig 
we not have coloured bronzes and damascen 
with gold and silver? and why should we not 
polychrome our buildings, and use gold and iy 
together? In fact, let us do what they did in 
the Middle Ages, and not neglect antiquity, but 
press it into our service. 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Burges for his paper, said that this was 
no question of the battle of the styles; for we 
could all afford to be catholic in our tastes 
where art was concerned. Greek art was, in hig 
opinion, the finest and the purest in the world 
and far surpassed the Medieval. He regretted 
to be obliged to say that our attempts hitherto 
to construct buildings according to Greek models 
were very unsuccessful ; in fact, they were mere 
parodies upon Greek art. There was no reason, 
however, why we should not improve. We had 
the same means of colouring our buildings as 
the Greeks had; although the tints might be 
different from theirs, owing to the difference in our 
climate. At all events, we had a great deal to 
learn on the subject; and thanks were eminently 
due to all who assisted in the development of a 
better and a purer taste among us. 








VAUCHER’S WOVEN HOSE. 


Nor stockings, good reader, but hose for force. 
pumps, fire-engines, ships’ purposes, or anybody’s 
purpose who has water to convey. It has an 
advantage — or, rather, we should say, several 
advantages—over the rivetted leatber piping 
which we know under the title of hose ; inasmuch 
as it is half the price of the leathern convenience, 
requires much less careto preserve it, and is portable 
and pliable. At first sight it would seem that it 
might yield to the great pressure which must 
sometimes be applied ; but when the Manchester 
Fire Brigade tell us they have used it for more 
than twelve years, and assert its efficiency, we have 
nothing to say, beyond expressing the opinion that 
this woven hose must be very largely used when 
its good qualities become known. 








FIRES IN THE METROPOLIS, 


From time to time we have directed at- 
tention to the extensive and numerous fires 
which cause throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict so much destruction of life and property, 
and referred to the necessity of a more effective 
plan for the prevention of such conflagrations. 
We are glad to hear that at length measures 
which may lessen this evil are likely to be car- 
ried out. A select committee of the House of 
Commons has inquired into this very important 
matter, and their report bears out the statements 
which we have often made respecting the inade- 
quate means which are at present in use for the 
protection of London from fire. We do not wish 
to make complaint of the brigade individually, for 
we believe that a braver or better conducted body 
of men could not readily be found; but neither in 
force nor systematic arrangement are they sufii- 
cient for the purpose to which their services are 
devoted. Every one of the witnesses, including 
the managers of the brigade, admitted that the 
present staff, engines, and stations, were quite iu- 
adequate; and the committee were of the same 
opinion, and suggested that a fire-brigade be 
formed under the superintendence of the Com- 
missioners of Police, on a scheme to be approved 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to form part of the general establishment 
of the metropolitan police, and that the Acts re- 
quiring parishes to maintain engines be repealed ; 
but recommended that the present staff of the 
fire-brigade might be made available in connection 
with any new system, and that an account of the 
expenditure of the new police fire-brigade be 
annually laid before Parliament, together with 
the general police accounts, in such a manner that 
the special cost of the brigade may be ascer- 
tained. It is also proposed that the area of the 
new fire-brigade arrangements be confined within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Other parishes to have the option 
of being included, provided that they come within 
the area of the metropolitan police. 

With these concentrated arrangements, and 
with the general introduction ot steam fire- 
engines, and by a careful application of the 
electric telegraph and the increase of the num- 
ber of stations, we shall be better able to control 
the fiery element than we are at present; but in 
carrying out those measures some needful reform 





strong claims which pure Greek art had upon 


in the water supply must not be overlooked. 
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ON OBELISKS AND OTHER MONOLITHS.* 


Ar the close of the last year a terrible calamity 
befell this country, and the nation awoke to the 
sense of a loss in the death of the Prince Consort, 
_of one whose high and noble qualities had never 
been before worthily appreciated, and whose place 
it would be impossible to supply. We all felt a 
personal bereavement as of a brother, a parent, 
friend; and unrestrained sorrow filled every 
heart. But in addition to this, there was an 
earnest sympathy in all the depth of grief, which 
the widowed wife, the widowed mother, the 
widowed Queen experienced; for to her, as to 
us, the blow was sudden, solemn, stupefying. 
Not that it was a sorrow without consolation and 
hope; for, the Christian life and the Christian 
tendencies of the late Prince assured us that he 
had not lived unconscious of his Redeemer and his 
God. It was not long ere it was felt that the 
memory of so good and wise a Prince ought to be 
consecrated by some memorial of the people’s 
estimate of his worth: and soon, 30,000/. were 
raised for the purpose, as an instalment. The 
Queen’s pleasure was to be ascertained; and she, 
whose happiness now centred chiefly in the re- 
membrance of the feelings and wishes of him she 
had lost, immediately suggested that an obelisk 
would be the most appropriate object, as he him- 
self thought it on some previous occasion a fitting 
monument to commemorate a great event. 

In such a company as this I need not do more 
than allude to the fact that an obelisk is essen- 
tially an architectural feature. How honourable, 
then, is it for our art, that architecture should be 
so intimately associated with all the purposes and 
emotions of life! It erects the fitting temple for 
worship, the noblest pile for the legislative 
assemblies of the nation, the palace of the sove- 
reign, the dwelling of the peer and the peasant. 
It ministers to pleasure in the theatre, and it 
embodies solemnity and grief in the monument 
and tomb. 

Perhaps I should here pause ; for, in one class of 
erection it seems that the architect is not neces- 
sary; and that is, in the design for an Inter- 
national Exhibition Building. There, his prudent 
caution would be impertinent ; his scientific skill 
superfluous; and his taste and feeling for har- 
mony, grace, and beauty out of place. We see 
what other eminently inspired geniuses have 
effected in that class of building, and we are 
bewildered with amazement. 

In the erection of a commemorative monument 
there are some peculiar attributes that we should 
always keep in mind, in order that it may be 
effective, impressive, and enduring. It should be 
of a certain size; and here we find an illustration 
in the Pyramids of Egypt, the Tomb of Mausolus, 
the Coliseum, the Thermze of the Ancient Romans, 
St. Peter’s at Rome, Cologne Cathedral. It'should 
be built of enduring materials, as the Pentelic 


of Egyptian art-productions. And they should 
be precious, to show that a mean economy has not 
straitened the object within the narrowest limits 
of expense ; that a generous affluence has provided 
the means. And, above all, the material should be 
choice of its sort,—the best of the best—choice in 
colour—choice in texture—choice in its treatment 
—and choice in execution. 

An obelisk unites these qualities, if it out-tops 
the highest which a Pharaoh or a Ptolemy may 
have erected at Memphis or Thebes, or a Casar 
may have transported to Constantinople or to 
Rome; if in rarity it equals the deep tones and 
crystal lustre of the Sienite of the Nile; and if 
its proportions be such as to give grace to the 
outline and harmony to the whole group of its 
accompaniments, 

The Egyptians had these memorials in abundance 
before their temples, in the courts of their fanes, 
aud in front of their palaces. Kings vied with 
kings as to who should put up the loftiest, and 
record in deepest hieroglyph the triumphs of their 
reign. They dedicated them to their gods, and 
Valued them so much that Rameses II. lashed 
the darling son of his love and hopes on the top 
of one which his architect was about to raise, in 
order to tax his highest skill and ensure every pos- 
sible precaution, so that no accident should mar 
the beauty of the monolith, or cause the slightest 
iracture in the peerless block. 
_ Much of the dignity of a monument. consists, 
first, in the colossal scale of its size, but much, 
also, in the colossal character of its construction. 

he columns of Trajan and Antonine at Rome 
ate Of moderate size (we may say) asa whole, and 
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do not exceed our York Column—an humble imi- 
tation of the antique. But they are constructed 
of pure marble: the blocks that form the pedestal 
weigh fifty tons each. 

The frusta of the shafts are 12 feet 2 inches 
in diameter near the base, and rise 6 feet high, 
averaging each 696 cubic feet, and weighing 
about 45 tons. Our Monument of London ex- 
ceeds them in height and diameter ; but it is built 
in stone, in blocks not rising more than 2 feet 
each course,—a simple, easy, pigmy, every-day 
construction. But to extract the huge blocks 
from the marble quarry for the Trajan or Anto- 
nine columns; to transport them to Rome, partly 
by sea and by the Tiber; to have a scaffold strong 
enough for such ponderous masses, and machinery 
of the requisite power to raise them, involve many 
engineering expedients of the highest order of 
skill. And when to this we add the marvellously 
fine series of spiral bas-reliefs which cover the 
shaft as with a gossamer of beauty traced by the 
sculptor’s chisel, we then acknowledge the impres- 
siveness derived from the scale of the monument, 
its massive construction, and its artistic embellish- 
ments. ‘ 

The announcement of the subject to which 1 
have ventured to call your attention may have 
appeared to some inconsistent with such a place as 
this, and surrounded, as we are, by the more 
graceful productions of the pencil that hang on 
these walls; but I thought it would not be alto- 
gether irrelevant to attract your notice from the 
charms of the pictorial representations of works 
of architecture, as an art, to some of the difficul- 
ties of scientific construction which the architect 
has to overcome, and the skill he must bring to 
bear, ere he realizes the creations of his fancy. 
This is but a very sober and unpretending topic, 
but one not without its interest, as step by step 
we see the expedients of successive ages, and the 
superior skill of recent times. 

Obelisks are the most simple monuments of 
Egyptian architecture; and they must be con- 
sidered the most interesting that antiquity has 
transmitted to us, whether for the perfection of 
their execution or for the material which has 
rendered them so enduring. But above all are 
they remarkable for their prodigious mass and 
high antiquity. Imposing testimonials of the 
glory and power of the Pharaohs who erected 
them, these monuments reveal to us the arts and 
civilization of Egypt at an epoch when other 
people, scattered by chance over the face of the 
world, were plunged in darkness and _bar- 
barity. The most ancient of the most venerated 
of books, the Pentateuch of Moses, was not then 
written; Abraham was unborn; but even then 
the inhabitant of Heliopolis adored his gods in 
the Temple of the Sun, and read upon the obelisk, 
still in its place, the name of Aroéris, and that of 
the king who erected it. At that time reigned 
Osirtasen, a powerful Pharaoh, whom fifteen 
royal dynasties had preceded, and who was to be 
followed by fifteen more, when Alexander the 
Great came to consult the oracle of Ammon, and 
to found at Alexandria a new capital to the old 
empire. 

The origin of obelisks is still unknown, but they 
are supposed to have been principally dedicated to 
the sun, Aroéris, of whom the hawk was a symbol, 
on account of the elevation to which this bird ex- 
tended his flight, and of the faculty which the 
ancients considered it to have of looking at the 
sun with a steady gaze. Pliny says “that the 
Egyptian term for an obelisk conveyed the idea of 
a sun’s ray, which its form was supposed to sym- 
bolize.” The term obelisk is derived from the 
Greek term, obelos, which meant a spit; a term 
which the witty Greeks gave them with the view, 
like all wits in such cases, to cover with an 
air of ridicule and contempt what they could not 
lead one to condemn by means of fair argument. 

The obelisks were generally of granite,—at least 
the largest ones,—extracted from the quarries of 
Syene, and were of one block, called ‘‘ monolith,” 
They were quadrangular prisms, which diminished 
upwards till they were nine diameters high; and 
from that part they rapidly contracted to a point, 
called a “pyramidion.” They were placed ona 
cubical block, or die, a little larger than the 
square of the shaft, which sometimes also had 
steps under it. The die was occasionally engraved 
with hieroglyphics, and some have Greek inscrip- 
tions éarved on them. Not much attention was 
paid to the form of the die, which was sometimes 
irregular in shape, but it it was generally narrower 
at top than at bottom. 

The face of each side of the obelisk was convex ; 
a fact which shows the nice perception for effect 
which prevailed in the minds of the ancient 





* Paper read by Professor Donaldson at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, May 6th. ’ 


the surface, and the shades even were less crude. 
The surface was generally covered with hierogly- 
phics, variously arranged; at one time distri- 
buted over the shaft, at others in two or three 
columns: sometimes they were left quite plain ; 
but they were then unfinished. These hierogly- 
phics generally consist of the royal titles, names, 
and surnames of the princes by whom they were 
erected ; the names being contained within what 
is called a cartouche. 

The two obelisks before the Temple of Luxor, 
one of which has been removed to Paris, were not 
of the same dimensions ; the one one being about 
86 feet high to the top pyramidion, and at the 
base about 9 feet wide: the other, now at Paris, 
was 7 feet 10 inches less in height, and at the base 
8 feet 2 inches. It is supposed that the difference 
in the height of these two pillars, intended to 
correspond the one with the other, arose from the 
difficulty of executing two of exactly the same 
size without sacrificing a considerable portion of 
the height of one. In order to render the differ- 
ence less apparent the architect had placed them 
on dies or pedestals of different heights; so that 
the base of the shorter oue was raised above that 
of the other half the difference of the height ; and 
it was placed a little in advance of the other to 
assist the delusion and augment the apparent 
scale of the less obelisk, by bringing it nearer to 
the eye of the spectator. 

Pyramidions. — The summit of the Parisian 
Obelisk was irregular in shape, and left quite 
rough. There wasat bottom a channel and fillet ; 
then a surface setting back, and the granite pre- 
senting an uneven face. It was in the same state 
previous to its being lowered by the French. 
There must have been something to cover this un- 
sightly appearance. An Arab writer, Mohamed, 
son of Abdarrahim, says, in a work entitled 
“Tohfal Allabab,” translated by De Lacey, that 
“one of the obelisks of Pharaoh, which were at 
Mataria, near Cairo, fell down ; and a great quan- 
tity of copper was taken from the top.” Reference 
is also made by Kodhai to two obelisks, in the city 
of Heliopolis, as being extremely wonderful. On 
their summit are two painted caps in copper. 
When the Nile overflows, water flows from their 
summit from beneath the bronze covering, and 
descends to about the middle of the column 
(obélisque): this part is green, 

And again : “ This obelisk is square, formed of a 
single block, pointed at the top, which is a cover- 
ing of copper as yellow as gold, above which is the 
figure of a man sitting in his chair looking at the 
rising sun.” From these paragraphs Monsieur 
Hittorff is led to conclude that the French Obelisk 
had originally a bronze capping, gilt, and which 
hid originally the rough misshapen pyramidion. 
The Professor then described drawings of various 
obelisks existing in Egypt, France, Constanti- 
nople, St. Petersburg, Xc. 

There are some particulars connected with 
the sizes of the blocks used in construction, 
and of the monoliths, their transport from the 
quarries to the place of erection, and also their 
mode of construction, to which I shall now allude. 

The blocks were taken from the quarry on 
sledges; and in a grotto behind E’Dayr, a Chris- 
tian village between Antinoé and El Bersheh, is 
the representation of a colossus, which a number 
of men are employed in dragging with ropes; a 
subject doubly interesting from being of the early 
age of Osirtasen II, and one of the very few 
paintings which throw any light on the method 
employed by the Egyptians for moving weights. 
For it is singuler that we find no illustration of 
the mechanical means of a people who have left 
so many unquestionable proofs of skill in these 
matters, 

One hundred and seventy-two men, in four rows 
of forty-three each, pull the ropes attached to the 
front of the sledge ; and a liquid, probably grease, 
is poured from a vase by a person standing on the 
pedestal of the statue, in order to facilitate its 
progress as it slides over the ground, which was 
probably covered with a bed of planks, though 
they are not indicated iu the painting. 

Some of the persons employed in this laborious 
duty appear to be Egyptians: the others are 
foreign slaves, who are clad in the costume of their 
country; and behind arefour rows of men, who, 
though only twelve in number, may be intended 
to represent the set which relieved the others 
when fatigued. 

Below are persons carrying vases of the liquid, 
or, perhaps, water for the use of the workmen, 
and some implements connected with the transport 

of the statue, followed by taskmasters with their 
wands of office. On the knee of the figure stands 
a man who claps his hands to the measured cadence 





Egyptians ; as thus the light was much softer upon 
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simultaneous draught; for it is evident that, in 
order that the whole power might be applied at 
the same instant, a sign of this kind was neces- 
sary ; and the custom of singing at their work was 
common to every occupation among the Egyp- 
tians, as it now is in this country, in India, and 
many other places; nor is it found a disadvantage 
among the modern sailors of Europe when engaged 
in pulling a rope, or in any other labour which 
requires a simultaneous effort. 

The height of the statue appears to have been 
about 124 feet, including the pedestal ; and it was 
of limestone, as the colour and the hieroglyphics 
inform us. It was bound to the sledge by double 
ropes, which were tightened by means of long 
pegs inserted between them, and twisted round 
until completely braced; and, to prevent injury 
from the friction of the ropes upon the stone, a 
compress of leather or other substance was intro- 
uced at the part where they touched the statue. 

It is singular that the position of the ring to 
which all the ropes were attached for moving the 
mass was confined to one place at the front ot 
the statue, and did not extend to the back part of 
the body; but this was owing to the shortness of 
the body ; and when of great length it is probable 
that ropes were fixed at intervals along the sides, 
in order to give an opportunity of applying a 
greater moving power. For this purpose, in 


blocks of very great length (as the columns at’ 


Fateerah, which are about 60 feet long and 8} feet 
in diameter), certain pieces of stone were left pro- 
jecting from the sides like the trunnions of a gun, 
to which several ropes were attached, each pulled 
by its own set of men. 

Small blocks of stone were sent from the quar- 
ries by water to their different places of destina- 
tion, either in boats or rafts; but those of very 
large dimensions were dragged by men overland ; 
and the immense weight of some shows that the 
Egyptians were well acquainted with mechanical 
powers, and the mode of applying a locomotive 
force with the most wonderful success. 

The obelisks transported from the quarries of 
Syene, at the first cataracts, in latitude 24°. 5’. 23”, 
to Thebes and Heliopolis, vary in size from 70 feet 
to 93 feet in length. They are of one single stone; 
and the largest in Egypt, which is that of the 
great Temple at Karnak, I calculate to weigh 
about 297 tons. This was brought about 138 miles 
from the quarry to where it now stands; and 
those taken to Heliopolis passed over a space of 
more than 800 miles. The power, however, to 
move the mass was the same, whatever might be 
the distance; and the mechanical skill which trans- 
ported it five, or even one, would suffice fur any 
number of miles. 

In examining the ruins of Western Thebes, and 
reading the statements of ancient writers regard- 
ing the stupendous masses of granite conveyed by 
this people for several hundred miles, our surprise 
is greatly increased. We find in the plain of 
Qoorneh the two colossi of Amunoph III. of a 
single block each, 47 feet in height, which contain 
about 11,500 cubic feet, and are made of a stone 
not known within several days’ journey of the 
place; and at the Memnonium is another, of 
Rameses II., which, when entire, weighed up- 
wards of 887 tons, aud was brought from E’Sooan 
to Thebes, a distance, as before stated, of 138 
miles. This is certainly a surprising weight, and 
we cannot readily suggest the meaus adopted for 
its transport, or its passage of the river. But the 
monolithic temple, said by Herodotus to have 
been taken from Elephantine to Buto, in the 
Delta, was still larger, and far surpassed in weight 
the pedestal of Peter the Great’sstatue at St. Peters- 
burg, which is calculated at about 1,200 tons. 

He also mentions a monolith at Sais, of which 
he gives the following account :—‘ What I admire 
still more is a monument of a single block of stone, 
which Amasis transported from the city of Ele- 
phantine. Two thousand men (of the class of 
boatmen) were employed to bring it, and were 
occupied three years in this arduous task. The 
exterior length is 21 cubits (31} feet); the breadth 
14 cubits (22 feet); and the height 8 cubits (12 
feet) ; and within, it measures 18 cubits 20 digits 
(28 feet 3 inches) in length ; 12 cubits (18 feet) in 
breadth ; and 5 cubits (74 feet) in height. It lies 
near the entrance of the temple, not having been 
admitted into the building in consequence, as 
they say, of the engineer, while superintending 
the operation of dragging it forward, having 
sighed aloud, as if exhausted with fatigue, and 
impatient of the time it had occupied; which, 
being looked upon by Amasis as a bad omen, he 
forbade its being taken any further. Some, how- 
ever, state that this was in consequence of a man 
having been crushed beneath it while moving it 
with levers.” 





Herodotus’s measurement is given as it lay on 
the ground. His length is properly its height; 
and his height the depth, from the front to the 
back; for, judging fronr the usual-form of these 
monolithic monuments, it was doubtless like that 
of the same king at Tel-el-Mai, given in Mr. 
Burton’s “ Excerpta,” the dimensions of which 
are 21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet broad, and 11 
feet 7 inches deep; and, internally, 19 feet 3 
aches high, 8 feet broad, and 8 feet 3 inches deep. 

The weight of the Saite monolith cannot cer- 
tainly be compared to that of the Colossus of 
Rameses; but when we calculate the solid con- 
teuts of the Temple of Latona, at Buto, our as- 
tonishment is unbounded, and we are perplexed to 
account for the means employed to move a mass 
which, supposing the walls to have been only 6 
feet thick (for Herodotus merely gives the exter- 
nal measurement of 40 cubits, or 60 feet in height, 
breadth, and thickness), must have weighed up- 
wards of 5,000 tons. 

The skill of the Egyptians was not confined to 
the mere moving of immense weights: their won- 
derful knowledge of mechanism is shown in the 
erection of obelisks, and in the position of large 
stones, raised to a considerable height, and ad- 
justed with the utmost precision; sometimes, too, 
in situations where the space will not admit the 
introduction of the inclined plane. Some of the 
most remarkable are the lintels and roofing-stones 
of the large temples; and the lofty doorway, 
leading into the grand hall of assembly, at Karnak, 
is covered with sandstone blocks, 40 feet 10 inches 
long, aud 5 feet 2 inches square. 

In one of the quarries at E’Sooan (Syene) is a 
granite obelisk, which, having been broken in the 
centre after it was finished, was left in the exact 
spot where it had been separated from the rock. 
The depth of the quarry is so small, and the 
entrance to it so narrow, that it was impossible 
for them to turn the stone, in order to remove it 
by that opening : it is, therefore, evident that they 
must have lifted it out of the hollow in which it 
had been cut, as was the case with all the other 
shafts previously hewn in the same quarry. Such 
instances as these suffice to prove the wonderful 
mechanical knowledge of the Egyptians; and we 
may question whether, with the ingenuity and 
science of the present day, our engineers are 
capable of raising weights with the same facility 
as that ancient people. 

Pliny says that the first Egyptian king who 
erected an obelisk was Mitres, who held his court 
at Heliopolis, the City of the Sun,—the deity to 
whom they were said to have been dedicated. 
Many others were raised by different monarchs ; 
and Rameses made one 99 feet in height, “on 
which he employed 20,000 workmen.” And, fear- 
ing lest the engineer should not take sufficient 
care to proportion the power of the machinery to 
the weight he had to raise, he ordered his own son, 
as I have already said, to be bound to the apex, more 
effectually to guaranteethe safety of the monument. 

The same writer describes a method of trans- 
porting obelisks from the quarries down the river, 
by lashing two flat-bottomed boats together, side 
by side, which were admitted into a trench, cut 
from the Nile to the place where the stone lay, 
laden with a quantity of ballast exactly equal to 
the weight of the obelisk; which, so soon as they 
had been introduced beneath the transverse block, 
was all taken out; and, the boats rising as they 
were lightened, bore away the obelisk in lieu of 
their previous burden. But we are uncertain if 
this method was adopted by the Egyptians; and 
though he mentions it as the invention of one 
Phoenix, he fails to inform us at what period he lived. 

Mr. Donaldson then described the modes em- 
ployed for erecting the obelisk in the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s, the Alexandrine column in St. Peters- 
burg, and the Luxor obelisk in Paris. 





THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 

Tue Flower-show in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on Wednesday last, was 
marred somewhat by showery weather, but must 
nevertheless be regarded as a success. The com- 
petition included orchids, greenhouse azaleas, 
rhododendrons, roses, Cape heaths, pelargoniums, 
cinerarias, and tulips; newly introduced plants 
that have received special recognition from the 
Floral Committee during the years 1859, 1860, 
and 1861; seedling florists’ flowers and hybrids; 
groups of plants, showing effective arrangement 
for decorating a small conservatory (an excellent 
item) ; Lady Dorothy Nevill’s prizes for the best 
arrangement of cut flowers for drawing-room 
decoration (not very satisfactorily responded to) ; 
and an exhibition of horticultural implements, 
comprising heating apparatus, improvements in 





—————. 
ventilation, and garden machines, Although 
not the most showy part of the exhibition 
this is not the least important. Whiie no 
stinted thanks are due to those by whose means 
our country is enriched by the introduction of 
new plants, surely those also who, by the discover 
of mechanical contrivances, enable us to Cultivate 
the plants we already possess with greater success 
are entitled to no less a share of our interest and 
gratitude. 

Many of the individual plants exhibited, especi. 
ally roses and azaleas, were exquisite ; and the 
aspect of the principal tent, as a whole, was superb, 
Some of the new plants shown deserve more cop. 
sideration than we are able to give them, and 0 
they would if the names chosen were a trifle sim. 
pler. The Anzctochilus Nevilleana, for example, 
and the Nephelephyllum cordifolium Blume, 
standing side by side, are long names for small 
things; — almost as bad as the better-known 
Autirrhinum caryophylloides, or the Guiterezia 
gymnospermoides, 

The waterworks have now been tried, and 
found to work well. Some jets have been placed 
in the small basins between the canals, for the 
purpose of enlivening this part of the garden, 
The cascades pour out in a continuous stream a 
sheet of water 40 feet in breadth, and about 2} 
inches deep. 

From the official statement we learn that the 
water is pumped up from the artesian well by the 
small engine in the back part of the conservatory, 
which draws about 100 gallons in a minute, and 
pours it into the system of pipes or arteries by 
which all the basins and canals are connected 
together. When they are full, the Appold pump 
is set in motion. One condition of its doing its 
duty is that these pipes and canals are full of 
water, as it has to set it in circulation; and, of 
course, unless they are full, that cannot be done. 
One great aorta leads down to the reservoir, on 
the base of the memorial of the Exhibition of 
1851, on each side of which there is a broad low 
arch, within which the water pours from the 
reservoir, forming four falls, one facing each 
quarter of the compass, north, east, west, and 
south. Issuing thus, under and within the arch- 
way, it is received by a basin which communicates 
with all these falls, and conducts the water to the 
front, where it pours itself in a fine sheet intoa 
second large cup or basin, over the lip of which it 
falls in a still larger sheet into the great basin 
itself. The water in it flows over into pipes on 
each side, which may be likened to the arteries 
leading to the limbs in the body, and which lead 
to the small basins between the canals. After 
receiving an addition there from the jets (which 
are worked separately and independently by the 
small engine), it overflows into a reservoir bebind 
each basin, from which it again flows into a pipe, 
which empties itself by a cascade into the canals. 
At the other end of these it overflows into another 
reservoir, whence it is conducted in pipes back to 
a great culvert, the position of which may be 
known by a broad iron plate in the walk facing 
the memorial on the south side of Mr. Nesfield’s 
circular composition of gravel beds in front of the 
great basin. This large culvert, up which a man 
might walk, and which, to continue the comparison 
of circulation, may be likened to the vena cava, 
receives all the water on its return from the four 
canals, and is drawn up by the Appold pump. By 
this means the whole of the garden waterworks 
are set in motion at once; and 5,000 gallons are 
passed through the pump every minute. 

Baron Marochetti’s statue of Charles Albert 
is now in its place, and the sculptor communi: 
cates the following information regarding it :— 
“The monument was inaugurated in Turin 10 
July last year. It was paid by public subscription 
and the Government. The upper part is execute 
in red granite from Baveno, on the Lago Moggiore; 
the grey and lower part is executed in granite 
from Penryn, in Cornwall, from Messrs. — 
quarry. The whole of the pedestal is polished, 
except the steps. The king, Charles Albert, 18 on 
horseback, starting for the Italian crusade. be 
the four sides of the pedestal are allegorica 
statues, of Faith holding the crown of thorns, 
the Statute, Justice, and Jurisprudence. On the 
base are four bas-reliefs, representing the Passage 
of the Ticino, the Battle of Goito, the Abdication 
of Charles Albert in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel, and his Death at Oporto. On the four 
corners of the pedestal are four statues of Pied- 
montese soldiers—of artillery, cavalry, infantry, 
and Bersaglieri.” It did not enforce from us = 
admiration, but then,—it was raining hard. We 
may see it under better circumstances another — 

The American show will be opened on the 30t 
instant. 
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THE MONUMENT OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS I. RECENTLY ERECTED 
IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


MEMORIALS AND STATUES. 


THE question of right principles of design for 
memorials of individuals the most eminent,—the 
several questions rather, of natureof the testimonial 
and realization of the idea of the monument, and all 
those which relate to the art-treatment of “ public 
statues,’—must shortly claim elucidation at our 
hands, or a re-statement of views that long since 
we put forth. Pending the interval of the accom- 
plishment of our duty, progress in the division 
last referred to, of the subject, will be induced by 
the publication that we make this week, of one of 
the most recently-achieved examples of the form 
of memorial on the Continent, which is commonly, 
and with a sort of logic which is productive of 
bad result, with us called statue. Seldom, indeed, 
do we find the intention which is that expressed 
by the term monument, along with the perception 
of the principles of collective art, which we have 
claimed as common with perception of what is 
architecture, and as perhaps best to be acquired 
through medium of an architect’s education pro- 
perly conducted,—pursued and made apparent 
with the success that characterizes the work which 
is now, probably for the first time, brought to the 
notice of British artists. The monument is that 
at St. Petersburg, just completed, of the Emperor 
Nicholas, which is due so far as the main design, 
to an architect, and as regards the general execu- 
tion and details to sculptors, individuals of dif- 
ferent professions nominally, but who appear in 
this instance to have co-operated to produce the 
work which might appear that of one artist,— 
architect capable of moulding the figure, and 
feeling that sculpture should be predominant in 
such a monument, and a representation of the 
deceased be the end and key-note, or sculptor 
practised in the details of architectural mouldings 
and ornament, and conversant with the estheties 
of our art and the principles of grouping and 
composition. 

The design was made by thenow celebrated archi- 
tect Ricard de Montferrand, the architect of the 
cathedral of St. Isaac and the Alexander column. 
The equestrian statue was the production of the 
Baron Klodt, the artist of the four equestrian 
groups which are placed at the ends of the 
Anitschkow bridge, St. Petersburg. The alle- 
gorical figures, rilievi, and decorations of the 
monument are by other hands. We conceive the 
whole memorial to be as useful in questions of 
the special art of the sculptor—including the 
point constantly misunderstood in bronze statnes, 
that of the right treatment of material,—as it is 
in what we say is the larger art-question of the 
monument. 


The Emperor Nicholas died on the 2ad of 
March, 1855. On the 2nd of May of the following 
year, the present Emperor gave his approbation to 
De Montferrand’s design. ‘The work stands in the 
centre of the square in front of the cathedral of 
St. Isaac. The view was taken prior to the abso- 
lute completion of the monument, an iron railing 
having to be added. Whether this railing would 
improve the effect of the base, or not, would de- 
pend on the design. Our readers are aware that 
we are not desirous to see the London practice of 
shrouding the bases of monuments, statues or 
buildings, by railing, continued ; since there are 
the strongest esthetic objections to it. But when 
a pedestal has been intelligently designed for an 
inclosing railing, the question is whether the latter 
18 not necessary to the effective grouping. In 
the case of the statue of George III., in Cockspur- 
street, the removal of the railing, which was 
bad enough, allows the ugliness and nakedness of 
the pedestal, and the consequent defect of the 
monument, to be quite apparent. 


“The monument of the Emperor Nicholas,” 
says Mr. Théophile Gautier, to whom we shall be 
largely indebted for the description which follows, 

18 conceived in quite another idea to that of 
Peter the Great. In this last, the personage is 
everything ; all the interest is forcibly concen- 

ited upon him; the history of his reign is 
Written in an abstract fashion upon his phy- 
Slognomy, in his bearing, in his gesture, in his 
horse that prances, in the abrupt block that he 
escalades, Itisa synthesis, that statue; the man 
and the sovereign are fused together in it. The 

monument of Nicholas I., on the contrary, is a 
ere an exposed summary of the acts and life 
: the Emperor. Bas-reliefs, relating to historical 
acts; warlike trophies; emblematic figures; group 
and interpose on the flanks of the monument, 





which finally is crowned by the statue—cause 
and effect, commencement and end.”* 

The plan of this monument of the Emperor 
Nicholas approaches the form of an ellipse; the 
proportion between the major and minor axes 
being as eleven to ten. The main part of the 
bulk may be regarded as made up of six horizontal 
zones of differing materials and contours. Three 
steps of red granite of Finland form the base, 
broken by four blocks each supporting a bronze 
candelabrum. The ornamentation of the cande- 
labra is composed of eagles, with festoons, scrolls, 
and acanthus leaves. On the steps is a double 
surbase in grey granite of Serdabol, the upper 
division being panelled, the filling of the compart- 
ments or coffers raised and facet-cut. On this 
last is the pedestal or inferior division of the 
double pedestal properly speaking. Its lower 
portion is in porpbry of Schokane, of deep ama- 
ranth colour. Forming part of it are four minor or 
engaged pedestals, upon the die of each of which is 
the cipher of the deceased Emperor, surmounted by 
a crown, and enveloped with foliated ornament ; 
and the whole has a fluted plinth and base 
mouldings, and a bold cornice. The spaces 
between the engaged pedestals or projections are 
filled by four rilzevi in bronze, commemorative 
of events in the reign of the Emperor. The first 
subject in order, that on the anterior face of the 
monument, or towards the cathedral, relates to 
the event of the year 1825, when the young 
sovereign, by a commanding bearing and self- 
possession, appeased a formidable revolt. The 
Emperor in full uniform, standing on steps of 
the Winter Palace, extends his hand with an 
irresistible gesture over the armed crowd of 
officers and soldiers, who prostrate themselves 
demanding his pardon. The second subject 
which is to the right of the preceding, com- 
memorates the celebrated episode of the cho- 
lera of 1831. The populace of the capital, 
excited by the spectacle of the ravages of the 
disease, assembled on the Sennaia or hay- 
market, and gave themselves up to serious ex- 
cesses; whilst the police feared to act. The 
Emperor was not at St. Petersburg; but, being 
informed of the posture of affairs, he set out with 
a single aide-de-camp, and arrived on the scene in 
a little travelling-carriage with post-horses, He 
raised his tall and imposing stature, on the front 
of the caléche, and with a terrible voice, ordered 
the whole crowd, which had uncovered on seeing 
him, to fall on their knees and demand pardon of 
God for having offended their Emperor in doubt- 
ing of him. The rilievo represents this scene. 
The third subject represents the Emperor at the 
moment when in the midst of the General 
Assembly of the Council of the Empire, he con- 
firmed the code of laws (Swod-Zokonow) and deco- 
rated Count Sperowsky, author of the code, with 
the order of St. Andrew. The fourth, and last, 
rilievo, represents the inauguration of the rail- 
way, from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The Em- 
peror, in the midst of a group of officers and 
engineers collected at the bottom of a valley, 
examines the boldly-constructed lattice-bridge of 
the Volga. The three first of these works were 
executed by Romazanow; and the last is by Sale- 
mann. They were produced from the models, by 
the galvano-plastic process. They are in high- 
relief as to the figures, and with a representation 
of the buildings in the distance and actual scene 
of the occurrence; and are characterized by great 
beauty and delicacy. 





* “'Trésors d’Art de la Russie Ancienne et Moderne,” 
published under the patronage of the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. This large and costly work will consist, when 
complete, of 200 photographs, by Mr. Richebourg, and 
descriptive matter, the Jatter of more than ordinary 
value to architect-readers, by Mr. Gautier. For the 
production of the work, the literary man and the photo- 
grapher visited the country in company ; and though the 
photographs are, whether from difficulties of the climate 
or whatever reasons, inferior to many others by the same 
hand, they are indispensable to the knowledge of Russian 
art. The numerous representations of the interiors of 
buildings or apartments, a branch of photography to 
which Mr. Richebourg had given special attention, are 
interesting and important in numerous questions 
heliographical and of perspective. Amongst the photo- 
graphs of the cathedral of St. Isaac, is a view of the dome 
internally, or as seen from the pavement, which view was 
obtained from a reflection, and not directly, as when the 
image can be received as ordinarily, on a perpendicular 
plane. The one defect of the publication, the ‘* Trésors 
d’Art,” &c., is the great and quite unnecessary balk 
of the book or “‘album”’ itself. The page might have 
been half or one-third the size, with no reduction of the 
photographs; and the value of the work for reference, 
would have been doubled or trebled. The cost, much of 
it absorbed in paper, is 100 francs the livraison, consist- 
ing of twelve photographs and twenty-four pages of text. 
The class of works issued by Mr. Gide, the publisher 
of the work in question, or some of the works ¢ue to the 
French Government, would be known in better propor- 
tion to their deserts, if money were less wusted in their 
mere form of publication. 





The upper portion of the pedestal, or pedestal 
proper of the statue, is of white marble with 
bronze ornaments, and comprises about half the 
height of the whole pedestal. The cornice which 
forms the zocle for the statue, like every other 
arrangement of mouldings in this monument, is 
admirably designed. Four allegorical figures are 
attached to the upper pedestal, and carried by 
the projections of the base. They are sedent 
and female figures, with countenances recalling 
those of members of the imperial family ; and 
are intended to personify the virtues which make 
reigns of sovereigns great. At the right, in look- 
ing at the face of the statue, is Force with the 
warrior’s buskin, lance and buckler, seated upon 
a lion, and crowned with oak and laurel leaves. 
Farther on, on the same side of the spectator, 
is Faith, with the Gospel and the Cross. Pass- 
ing round the monument, the next figure re- 
presents Wisdom, showing to all the mirror of 
Truth. Again at the front, left side, is Justice 
holding the scales in the left hand, and rest- 
ing the right on the sword. The sword Mr. 
Gautier appears to think, should not have been 
introduced, since punishment by death does 
not exist in Russia. Each angle or projec- 
tion in the lower pedestal, bearing the sedent 
figure, is carried up by voluted or scroll but- 
tresses, filling the space between the back of 
the figure and the cornice, and enriched with 
bold acanthus-leaf ornament. The four noble 
figures, with ornaments of the same part of the 
pedestal immediately to be mentioned, were 
modelled by Salemann. The spaces between 
the allegorical figures, corresponding with the 
rilievi in the lower pedestal already described, 
are filled three of the spaces with panels charged 
with trophies, and the other space at the front 
with the inscription. Below the panels and in- 
scription is a festoon. The trophies are composed of 
ancient Russian weapons and armour in one panel, 
of Circassian in another, and of modern cuirasses, 
casques, drums, lances, and standards, in the third. 
The inscription, put into our Roman letters, is 
“Nicolaiou I Imperatorou Vserossiskomou” (or 
to Nicholas I., Emperor of all the Russias), and 
the date “1859,” that of the completion and 
inauguration of the statue. The Russian eagle 
is placed above the inscription, and covering the 
cornice. 

Baron Klodt deserves praise which has been 
awarded to him, for his treatment of the points of 
the horse, as well as for that of a figure in modern 
costume, subject to be contrasted with the work 
of Falconet, at some steps distance, and already 
referred to, which last work is usually regarded as 
an excellent example of the Classic form of treat- 
ment. The writer in the “ Trésors d’Art,” fur- 
ther alludes to the action of the horse, and to the 
support on the hind legs only asa marvel of equi- 
librium. If we remember rightly, when the Wel- 
lington statue was first placed on the arch at 
Hyde-Park Corner, exception being taken to a 
supposed excessive thickness of the legs, it was 
answered that such thickness was necessary for 
strength. It happens that there is now in the 
north-west tower of the International Exhibition 
Building (part of the space appropriated to the 
Austrian Division) a photograph of the Chevalier 
de Fernkorn’s monument of the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, which was erected in 1859 at Vienna. 
As shown by a cast of the horse’s head, it is a 
colossal work; and though as a monument it is 
inferior to or at least less important decoratively 
considered, than the work which we publish an 
engraving of, the fire and spirit in the horse is 
remarkable, whilst the support is on the hind legs 
as in the example at St. Petersburg. Besides 
the works at St. Petersburg, the statue of Peter 
the Great being one, there is an example of the 
same treatment of attitude in the equestrian statue 
in the Plage des Victoires, at Paris. Any admira- 
tion of the sculptor’s coustructive skill however 
leaves the question of art to be considered ; 
and on that question we might have difficulty 
in approving of the chosen attitude. The Emperor, 
one of the best horsemen of his time, wears the 
uniform of colonel of the regiment of horse- 
guards, with cuirass, boots and spurs, and the 
ribbon of the order of St. Andrew, and on his 
head the helmet with the double-headed eagle, as 
he would appear when reviewing troops. The 
left hand holds the reins, the right hangs vertically. 
“The expression of the countenance,” says Mr. 
Gautier, “is in harmony with the bearing of the 
sovereign ; it is calm and serene; and the natural 
regularity of the features gives to it something 
antique and majestic.” 

What we are most anxious to call to the atten-- 
tion of our readers, as illustrating and corrobo- 
rating all that we have urged on the subject, is not 
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merely the realization of the memorial idea, of the 
architectonic grouping, the spreading base, and 
the cared-for accessories, as candelabra, for which 
the London substitutes are common street lamp- 
posts, not the management of the mouldings and 
architectural ornaments, and the beauty and rich- 
ness of the whole, but the treatment of the metal- 
work. The very tassels, and frippery, so to speak, 
of military costume, are exhibited and made to 
help the right effect in the treatment of bronze, 
like the joints of armour or the embroidery of 
@ surcoat in much of the Italian and French 
Renaissance sculpture of the same material. The 
principle at least, which is the exact opposite of 
that adopted in the statue of Sir Henry Havelock, 
and in the copyism of marble sculpture as exem- 
plified by the fact of the bronze statue of Dalton 
at Manchester, which one of our most eminent 
men unwisely permitted himself to be directed to 
reproduce from the marble of Chantrey, is the cor- 
rect one; and that principle pervades the whole 
monument at St. Petersburg. In that work, also, 
whilst the pedestal is part of the original design, 
and not supplied, a mere block from the mason, to 
a sculptor who had never directions or an idea 
beyond the portion, chief portion be it allowed, of 
& monument, the “ statue,”—the combination and 
interpenetration of the different materials is well 
managed: so that on all accounts, the statue is 
not one black mass, and the support another, dis- 
tinct, of dirty white. As regards colour of the 
bronze in the St. Petersburg monument, we have 
no information. Our readers know that we attach 
importance to the question of component parts of 
bronze, as belonging to the subject in which we 
take so much interest. We commend the “ reasons 
why ” of the beauty of the St. Petersburg monu- 
ment, to the notice of the Manchester town-clerk 
who lately, on a discussion of the question of the 
local memorial of Prince Albert, expressed his dis- 
inclination to a bronze statue, from recent experi- 
ence of that form of monument. 

The casting of the statue was not completed 
without accidents. The first attempt was a 
failure. The Emperor Alexander indemnified the 
‘sculptor for the loss, and furnished means to re- 
commence the operation, which then succeeded. 
The weight of the statue is 416,000 kilogrammes 
not comprising the internal braces, which are pro- 
longed into the pedestal. 

The total height of the monument from the 
footway, where the railing is or will be, is 15 
metres. The statue, exclusive of the bronze plinth, 
is 5 metres 68 centimetres. The execution of the 
work of the pedestals, in very small blocks, de- 
manded great care. 

The work was commenced in the autumn of 
1856; and the first stone was laid in January 
1857. The lower steps were placed during the 
latter year; and the year following was taken 
up in preparing the stone, which was very hard 
to cut and chisel, and in completing the pedestal 
with the accessories which had been during the 
time prepared. The statue was fixed in its place 
on the 23rd of May, 1859. 

The ceremony of consecration and inauguration 
took place on the 16th July, 1859 (28th July, 
New Style). After a solemn Te Deum, chanted by 
the clergy at the door of the cathedral, the 
Emperor and the Imperial family occupying an 
estrade in front of the portico, the immense 
crowd of troops and spectators knelt down and 
recited prayers for the Emperor deceased. The 
Imperial cortége then repaired to the foot of the 
statue, the Empress and the Grand- Duchess being 
under a tent close at hand, and the troops defiled 
past, as it were reviewed by the Emperor reigning 
and the Emperor deceased. 

We regard the monument as presenting an 
ensemble which is highly satisfactory. The archi- 
tect has been happily inspired from the monument 
of Frederic the Great, at Berlin; but his taste has 
imparted ingenious modifications ; whilst the rich- 
ness and variety of the materials employed have 
added a new element of grandeur and sumptuous- 
ness, The favourable result is helped by the fact of 
the sufficiency of the site and emplacement ; a point 
on which we have often insisted. In a large 
plage, whereare situated the cathedral, the palace 
of the Grand-Duchess Marie Nicolaievna, and the 
symmetrical hétels of the Minister and the Ministry 
of the Domains, the monument of the Emperor 
Nicholas is completely disengaged; and on every 
side a sufficient distance may be retreated to, to 
realize the general effect, whilst seeing the figure 
of the horseman detach itself from the sky,— 
advantages rarely to be found in modern towns. 

Whilst on this subject of monuments and 
equestrian statues, we may mention that the 

monument of Dom Pedro I.—a work even more 


than the monument above noticed—has just been 
placed in its position at Rio Janeiro. It is by the 
French sculptor, Louis Rochet. We spoke of it 
in our notice of the exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture, last year, in the Palais de 1’Industrie. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the House in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Ashpitel, V.P. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr.. John Henry Parker, of 
Oxford, was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Institute. 

The Chairman observed that, as Mr. Parker had 
been elected one of their members, he wished to 
remark that, in consequence of the death of a re- 
lative, Mr. Parker had given up all ideas of 
business for the future, and intended to devote 
the remainder of his life to the practical illustra- 
tion of architecture aud archeology, for the study 
of which ample time and means would be at his 
disposal. . 

Mr. Penrose, hon. sec. for foreign corre- 
spondence, announced a number of donations 
from foreign correspondents, including the second 
volume of the “Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia,” by Hermann Adolph & Robert de 
Schlagentweit. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

Mr. William Simpson then read a paper “ On 
the Architecture of India.” (This we shall print 
hereafter.) 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. D. Wyatt observed, that the subject to which 
Mr. Simpson had invited their attention was one 
of very great interest to the student of Indian 
architecture. It would, he thought, be found 
upon inquiry that the more ancient the sculpture 
of India was, the better it was. The earlier works 
were purer than those of later date, for they ex- 
hibited, both in composition and drapery, the out- 
line of Classic art. Without dwelling at length 
upon the subject, he would invite architects to 
study the monuments which were contained in 
the museum belonging to the Secretary of State 
and Council for India, and which included many 
curious and elaborate descriptions, representing 
almost all the periods and many of the localities 
of India. In the library of the Secretary of State 
were also many important drawings and studies 
of antiquity, which would well repay a visit. The 
Mackenzie, the Balfour, and other collections 
were most interesting, and replete with materials 
to reward the industry of the artist and architect. 
It was, he considered, most creditable to Mr. 
Simpson as an artist, to have laboured with so 
much industry and ability in the interesting field 
to which he had devoted his time; and he was 
snre that all who had had the privilege of hearing 
his paper would feel indebted to him for it. 

Mr. Fergusson, in proposing that the thanks of 
the meeting be awarded to Mr. Simpson, observed, 
that he did so with great pleasure, as he had never 
heard a more gratifying paper read. He could 
state from personal experience that there was not 
a single building explained or sketched by Mr. 
Simpson which was not faithfully described, as he 
(Mr. Fergusson) had himself either seen or drawn 
every one of them. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Wyatt that Mr. Simpson was entitled to much 
credit for the enthusiastic manner in which he 
had entered upon the subject, and for the ad- 
mirable way in which he had acquitted himself in 
its regard ; and he only regretted that it was not 
the intention of that gentleman to publish an 
architectural work, instead of a drawing-room 
book. 

Mr. C. H. Hayward said it was but due to 
Mr. Simpson to say that he had also extended his 
researches to the wooden architecture to be found 
among the mountains of the Himalaya; and that 
the paper which he had read that evening con- 
tained a reference to only a small portion of his 
studies, 

Mr. Penrose seconded the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Simpson. 

The Chairman said that, as the subject to which 
Mr. Hayward referred was one of great interest, 
namely, the ancient wooden architecture of India, 
perhaps Mr. Simpson could upon a future occasion 
favour the Institute witha paper on it. It would, 
he feared, be too late this session, as the remain- 
ing evenings were occupied; but he had no doubt 
the Institute would be happy to have another 
paper next session. 

Mr. Simpson expressed his willingness to com- 


place what little information he bad gathered at 
the disposal of the Institate, because he considered 
it a pity that so little was known of the architec. 
ture of India. There were, no doubt, some mate. 
rials for study at the East-India Museum, but 
who went to see them there ? 

In reply to a question from Mr. Papworth, 
Mr. Fergusson observed that there was not a 
single stone building in India of a date antecedent 
to the time of Alexander the Great. All the 
early stone buildings were copies of the wooden 
buildings which had previously existed in the 
country, and all the ornamentation was Greek, 
This continued down to the period of Christianity, 
when the Greek style died out, and was replaced 
by Hindoo. 

Mr. Burnell said that, in his opinion, one ques. 
tion had been: somewhat neglected in discussions 
on this subject, and that was the history of the 
religions of India, They were all, no doubt, 
aware that forms of faith were most potent in 
exciting an influence on the forms of ar¢, They 
had heard that evening of Buddhism as the pris. 
tine religion of India: that, however, was not s0, 
as Buddhism was but a reformative movement 
among the Brahmins. It was suppressed after a 
time, and the religion of Brahminism again ob. 
tained supremacy over the minds of the people, 
Buddhism was comparatively a modern religion ;* 
and, this being the case, the coincidence between 
ornaments of Indian and Helenic origin being 
found in combination would not occasion sur- 
prise. The point to which he wished to call 
attention was that, while we were studying art, 
we ought also to study the peculiar phases of the 
religion of the people; for, until we had worked 
out the one, we could not understand the other, 

The Chairman inquired whether there had been 
no stone construction in the Temple of Nineveh, 

Mr. Fergusson repeated that no stone buildings 
were found anterior to the epoch of Alexander 
the Great, and that the stone structures which 
then followed were copies of wooden buildings. 
With reference to the observation which had 
fallen from Mr. Burnell as to the impossibility of 
understanding the phases of Indian architecture 
unless in connexion with the history of the Indian 
religions, he might be allowed to say that the 
student could trace the rise of architecture every- 
where in India. The worship of Bramah was a 
domestic and unceremonial worship, which did not 
require temples ; while Buddhism, which followed 
it, required temples. The consequence was, that 
temples and monasteries were built of wood, 
which continued until the time of Alexander the 
Great, when the Greeks began to influence Indian 
thought. Indian architecture then began ; anda 
great quantity of Buddhist temples were then 
erected. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried unanimously. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting on May 14th, Mr. Turner ex- 
hibited some antiquities recovered from the 
Thames, opposite the Carron Wharf, Upper 
Thames Street. They consisted of a knife-haft 
of bone, representing a lady of the time of Henry 
IV.: on her left hand she supported a hawk, an 
emblem indicative of rank as early as the 12th 
century; a gourd-shaped bottle of brown earth, 
of the 15th century; a drinking pot; a circular 
dish of delft ware; fragments of a polychromic 
galley tile; boars’ tusks, &c. Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A, 
exhibited the drawing of a stone jug, cut in solid 
sandstone, found at Moor Grange, near to Kirk- 
stall Abbey. It measures 8 inches in height and 
9 in width. 

A paper by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, on 








* That the Buddhism of India, founded by sehr tend 
later than Brahminism, is evidenced by the fact that " 
was himself the son of an eminent Brahmin; but - “ 
reason to believe that Sakya’s Buddhism was a reviv ot 
less than a reformation. This idea has been urged dens 
now ; but there is one reason in its favour which we “ 
not seenadduced by anyone. The great endof en 
every one now knows, is the mystical state of annihi h 
or destruction, called, variously, nirvana, er - 
vritti, &c. Now, in the earliest sacred records of warm 
mins, which speak of the conquest of India by the'r — 
forefathers at a time when even Brahminism was oe 
developed, there is a specific allusion to the native ine 
god or “ goddess of destruction’’ callea “ Nirr-tti, es the 
dread attributes struck terror to the hearts ot Se idea 
conquering ‘‘ white-visaged friends of Indra.’ spelt 
that the pristine religion of India was a species by tones 
hism, therefore, is thus strongly countenance y eney 
sacred records of the Brahmins themselves, ar" dd- 
maintain the priority of their own reé‘igion. T nn 
hism of Sakya, in truth, appears to have been a temp’ 
revival of the native religion of India, 4 euper- 
ligion had been suppressed by the co:querors an pon 
seded by their Brahminical religion, which finaily 


again triumphant when the Buddhists were at last ex 
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Roman Inscriptions found at Bath, was read, in 
continuation of a former communication. 

Lord Boston laid before the meeting a shoe- 
horn of the 16th century, and a leathern bottle in 
the shape of a pistol. The latter was referred for 
particular examination to be laid before the next 
meeting. The former is an interesting object: Mr. 
Cuming described it as belonging to the time of 
Elizabeth, and it had been obtained by his lord- 
ship from the effects of a convent sold at Brussels 
a few years since. It is formed of fine ox-horn, 
and measures 19} inches in length, the black tip 
being hollowed out to hang upon a hook, and is 
surrounded by 4 rings. The white convex surface 
is divided into 3 panels, having engraved illustra- 
tions of Sprs, CaRITAs, and Frpks, with a date of 
1595. The engraving has been most carefully 
executed and rubbed over with a black pigment. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of examples of the Norman Fermail—brooch 


or buckle. 








TOWN SEWAGE. 


Ar a meeting of the select committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
best means of utilizing the sewage of the cities 
and towns of England, with a view to the reduc- 
tion of local taxation and the benefit of agricul- 
ture, Mr. J. Brady in the chair ; Mr. Mechi said in 
his evidence;—T hat he had applied sewage manure 
to lands with the best results, in the proportion 
of 1,000 tons to an acre. He diluted sixty gallons 
of sewage manure with forty gallons of well water, 
and he believed great mischief was done by putting 
the manure on the land too strong. The cust 
would be one penny a ton without any reference 
to the expenses, except those incurred on the farm. 
If the London sewage were put on in large quan- 
tities it would probably cause a nuisance. A 
friend of his had given an increase of from 30s. to 
5]. per acre on his rental for 300 acres of land, at 
Croydon, because it had been irrigated by the 
sewage of that town. He considered a human 
being in manurial value equal to a sheep; and, 
taking the whole of England, it would be equal 
to two sheep per acre per annum. He believed 
the sewage from the population of London would 
manure a very large area; but in the proportion 
he had mentioned it would not pay: a larger 
quantity of it would pay. He estimated the 
value of the sewage of London at two millions 
and upwards ; and he formed that estimate on un- 
erring principles, bearing relation to the kind and 
quantity of food consumed. Other manurial sub- 
stances were derived from slaughter-houses, gas- 
works, and hide and skin works; and, taking all 
these into consideration, he could not value the 
sewage of London at less than two millions 
per annum, He would give twopence per ton 
for London sewage on ordinary days, if placed 
on his farm. He could not get as much sewage 
manure as he wanted. He would apply it chiefly 
to grass-land as a source of profit. The average 
produce of grass-land throughout the kingdom 
might be taken as five tons of green grass per 
acre, and one ton and a quarter of hay per acre. 
He would apply London sewage in the proportion 
of 2,000 tons per acre, which would cost 17/. 15s., 
and would yield an increase of twenty-four tons 
of grass per acre or six tons of hay. 








THE ALBERT MEMORIALS, 


Oxford.—A public meeting, presided over by 
the mayor, has just been held, to consider the 
propriety of raising a public memorial in honour 
of the late Prince Consort. The meeting was 
well attended, and a resolution in favour of 
having a memorial in Oxford wes carried. The 
question as to what the memorial should consist 
of was next discussed; and among the various 
Propositions were a fountain, a new wing to 
the Redcliffe Infirmary, and Model Lodging 
Houses. The new wing to the Infirmary found 
© much favour that the other proposals were 
Withdrawn, and a unanimous vote passed for the 
hew wing, which is to be called the Albert wing. 

he mayor stated that a statue of the Prince 

nsort would be given by the citizens to be 
Placed in the new University Museum. 

_Leeds.—The town council have passed a una- 
imous resolution to the effect, “ that the mayor, 

Ving informed the council that in submitting 
the proposed arrangement of the statue of his late 

oyal Highness the Prince Consort for the ap- 
Proval of her Majesty, he had stated that the 
Vestibule of the town-hall would be ex-lusively 
*ppropriated for all time to the statues of her 

Jesty Queen Victoria and the late Prince 


Majesty ‘most entirely approved thereof; and 
that no arrangement could be more gratifying to 
the Queen ;’ it is resolved, that in the opinion of 
this council, and in order to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of her Majesty’s and the late Prince 
Consort’s most gracious visit to this borough, it 
is undesirable ever hereafter to place any other 
statues than those of her Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort in the vestibule of the town-hall.” 

Balmoral.—At a meeting of the tenants on the 
Royal estates, held at Abergeldie lately, it was 
finally resolved to erect a granite obelisk as a 
memorial of the Prince. The place of erection 
was left to the decision of the Queen; and she 
has, we understand, decided upon a little wooded 
“knowe,” or knoll, to the south-west of the 
castle, and near the road. Various designs for 
the monument were submitted for the approval of 
her Majesty; the one she has chosen being, it is 
said, by Mr. Beeton, a resident at Balmoral; and 
as it has already been contracted for, the work 
will be proceeded with immediately. 

Hastings and St. Leonards.—The committee 
have selected the following designs from nearly 
fifty : they will be submitted to the subscribers :— 
1. A Gothic tower (by Mr. Stirling, Liverpool), of 
Bath and York stone; height, to top of spire, 
65 feet. 2. An Italian design (by Mr. Vale, of 
Liverpool), of stone and brick. 3. The favourite 
tower before chosen from the local designs; by 
“ J’Espere,” of Hastings. They were placed on 
view at the town-hall for a week. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, — The 
atteation of a correspondent having been called 
to a brief notice of the above competition in our 
impression of the 26th ult., we are requested to 
add to our former notice by saying, that the first 
premium of one hundred guineas was awarded to 
Mr. John G. Bland, of Birmingham, architect ; 
the second, of fifty guineas, to Mr. Pedley, archi- 
tect; and the third, of twenty-five guineas, to 
Mr. John Barnett, architect (both of London). 
The committee called in the assistance of Mr. 
Hardwick, as consulting architect; and submitted 
the designs to Messrs. Gardener & Bell, for 
approximate estimates of the cost of carrying 
out the works. We must add, that the gentleman 
who sent us the previous partial information 
might have been more ingenuous. 

Carlisle Workhouse.—At the fortnightly meet- 
ing of the local guardians it was explained that the 
Workhouse Committee, thinking the premium of 
251. for the best design, as resolved on by the 
Board, too small, had decided to increase it to 
50/., and postpone the time for sending in the 
designs to 23rd June. The committee, as will 
have been seen, have already advertised in our 
columns for plans on these conditions. The 
Board, after considerable opposition and discus- 
sion, approved of what the committee had done. 
Stockton Blue-coat Schools. — About twenty 
designs were submitted in reply to the advertise- 
ment for these schools ; and the design of Messrs. 
Pritchett & Son, Darlington, has been selected, 
and is to be carried out by them ata cost of about 
2,0002. 

Goole, Yorkshire. —The designs of Mr. R. 
Clarke, architect, Nottingham, bave been chosen 
for bank, first-class shops, and dwelling-houses. 
He has received instructions to prepare the neces- 
sary working plans for the contract, and to super- 
intend the works. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Gorleston Church.—The new east window in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s(Gorleston) Church, Suffolk, 
is of the Early Decorated period, corresponding in 
style and general character with the remains of 
the window in the south chancel aisle. It is of 
four lights, with tracery of two orders, cusped and 
moulded, with hood-moulding round the arch. The 
window is filled with cathedral glass in quarries. 
The whole was completed at the expense of 
Mr. W.E. Bell. It is to be hoped that the north 
and south transept windows, which are now in a 
wretched state, will soon be restored. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—The restoration of the 
great choir window of this cathedral has at length 
been completed. The ancient glass has been 
cleaned and replaced, and where any of the 
broken fragments of the window had become 
moved, they have been re-arranged. The figures 
which cover the window are memorials of the 
kings, queens, abbots, and other persons who were 
benefactors to the edifice, and are forty-nine in 
number. The work of restoration was done by 





nsort ; and having further reported that her 


Messrs. Hughes & Co. ; and the cost of it, as well 


as that of replacing the stonework throughout, 
will be defrayed by the Dean and Chapter. 

Chester Cathedral.—The two windows re- 
cently erected in the nave, in memory of the 
late Canon Slade, have just received the addi- 
tion of the inscription, which is disposed on two 
brasses, one being placed under each window. 
The inscription is as follows :—“In memory of the 
Rev. James Slade, M.A., canon of this cathedral 
from A.D. 1817 to A.D, 1860. These windows 
were erected by those who admired his character 
and benefited by his labours.” 

Church of Divine Unity, Gateshead.—At a 
meeting of the congregation of this church, Mr. 
Joseph Clepban in the chair, it has been resolved 
(says the local Odserver) to insert a stained-glass 
window in the church, in memory of the Rev. 
George Harris; and in celebration also of the 
bicentenary of the Act of Uniformity, which caused 
the retirement from the Church of England of 
the two earliest pastors of the congregation, the 
Rev. William Durant and the Rev. Richard Gilpin. 
The names. of all the departed ministers will be 
inserted in the window in chronological succession ; 
and Mr. Wailes will be requested to prepare a 
design for the approval of the congregation. A 
committee was appointed to carry out the resolu- 
tion, and a subscription list was at once opened. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lowestoft.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid here. The edifice 
is in the Italian style, from a design by Mr. J. L. 
Clemence, architect. Its cost, with the site, will 
be over 3,0002., and it will seat 1,200 persons. 
The old chapel will remain for school and class 
rooms, &c. 

Colchester.—The tenders for the new church of 
St. John, to be erected on the Ipswich-road, were 
as follows:—Mr. Grimes, 1,756/.; Mr. Crowe, 
1,720/.; and Mr. C, Shepherd, 1,5587. The lowest 
has been accepted. The structure will be in the 
Early English style, composed of red bricks and 
grey stock bands. The outer arches of the win- 
dows will be of red and black bricks ; the inner of 
red and yellow malms, with red notched bricks at 
the foot. The building will be surmounted by a 
bell-turret at the west end, with spire of shingled 
oak, supported by slate columns. The chancel arch 
will be composed of serpentine marble columns 
standing upon stone bases. The length of the 
nave will be 48 feet by 21 feet broad, and the 
chancel 21 feet 4 inches by 17 feet. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. W. Blomfield. 

Oaford.—The church of Saints Philip and 
James has been consecrated. The plan of the 
edifice consists of a nave with aisles, two transepts, 
chancel, and a vestry on the west side of the north 
transept. The whole of the floor space is tiled and 
arranged for moveable seats. The columns of the 
arcades, which divide the nave from the aisles, 
are seen to rest with their bases upon the floor, 
and do not appear to be lost, as is frequently the 
case, in the wood fittings. From the floor on 
either side of the nave rise short polished granite 
columns, with capitals, to be hereafter carved ; 
forming, on each side, four bays. These support a 
clerestory divided into six bays. The aisles are 
lighted by lancet windows in groups of two and 
three, having marble columns. The nave walls 
are buttressed by arches thrown from the aisle 
walls. The nave walls of the easternmost bay di- 
minish considerably towards the east end; being 
contracted sufficiently to meet the walls of the 
tower, which rises from the junction of the nave 
and transepts. The nave is covered with a boarded 
waggon-head roof, having beams from plate to 
plate, and king-posts in the centre. The whole 
of this work has been decorated in colours. The 
chancel is groined in stone, has a dwarf stone wall- 
screen separating it from the nave, and has a 
semi-circular apsidal end which is faced with 
encaustic tiles up to the window-cills from the 
floor. The transepts are divided from the choir 
by oak screens. The seats for the congregation 
are upright flag-seated chairs. The works have 
been conducted throughout under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Street, the diocesan architect ; 
and have been executed by Mr. Joseph Castle, of 
Oxford, builder. The decoration in the roof has 
been completed by Mr. Haynes, of this city. Mr. 
Mellor has been clerk of the works. At present 
there is no stained glass, and no apparatus pro- 
vided for heating or lighting the church. The 
total cost, exclusive of the land, which was given 
by the President and Fellows of St. John’s College, 
has been about 7,0007. The tower is left with a 
hipped blue slated roof: there are no boundary 
walls or entrance gates; and nearly the whole of 





the carving has yet to be executed. 
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Guildford.—The “Church of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” at Guildford, having need of extensive 
reparations, it has been resolved, after a careful 
survey of the building, to take measures for 
placing it in a state of complete repair, and re- 
storing it, as far as is practicable, to its original 
condition. The estimated expense. of various 
alterations and repairs in the nave of the charch, 
including the reseating and reflooring the interior, 
rebuilding the south wall, restoring the windows 
in the north and south aisles, and re-covering the 
roof, is approximately stated by the architect at 
1,520/.; while the restoration of the eastern por- 
tion of the church, which is also contemplated ; 
and will be proceeded with, should sufficient funds 
be raised to effect it, will involve a farther outlay 
of at least 1,0002. The committee have therefore 
appealed to all interested in the preservation of 
this relic of ecclesiastical antiquity (founded, as is 
supposed, upwards of seven centuries since), to 
aid in a work which has now become necessary, 
and which the parishioners trust, with such aid, 
to carry into effect. They had already (on 
March 18th) raised in the parish the sum of 
8497. 10s. 6d. Subscriptions will be received 
at the West Surrey Bank, and Messrs. Haydon & 
Co.’s, at Guildford; or at Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, & Co.’s, and Sir C. Price & Co.’s, London. 

Berwick St. John.—The new church recently 
erected in this parish has been consecrated. The 
contract for the new building was taken by Mr. 
Miles, of Shaftesbury, for 2,000/.; but it is be- 
lieved that the expenditure will exceed this 
amount. The architect was Mr. Woodyer, of 
Graffham; the clerk of the works being Mr. 
Redfern, of Berwick St. John. The original cru- 
ciform shape of the old church bas been adhered 
to, and many of its ancient features have been 
preserved. ‘The font has been executed in Pains- 
wick stone by Messrs. Osmond, of Salisbury; and 
the pulpit by Mrs. Gilbert, of Salisbury. 

Worcester.—The plans for St. Martin’s district 
church, to be erected at Shrub hill, close to the 
West Midland district, have been prepared by Mr. 
W. J. Hopkins, architect to the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, and adopted by the committee. 
The editice will be in the Decorated style, having 
a chancel, with apsidal east end; north and south 
transepts, each with an eastern aisle opening into 
the chancel,—the aisle of the north transept being 
uppropriated for a vestry and organ chamber ; 
a nave, divided into four bays, with a two-light 
window to each, and between each window exter- 
nally a buttress; south aisle to the nave; no gal- 
leries; « deeply recessed pointed arch in the 
western wall inclosing a rose window; the roof 
steeply pitched, and to consist (notwithstanding 
so many remonstrances from all quarters) of as 
much of the fine old timber of the Guesten Hall 
roof as may be sound enough for the purpose 
{about one-half of which, it is stated by a local 
paper, will be available, the carvings being as 
sharp and good as though cut but recently, instead 
of four centuries ago). At the intersection of the 
nave and transept roofs there will be a bell turret. 
There will be accommodation for about 850 per- 
sons; and all the sittings will be free, except 200 
to be appropriated, as at present intended. The 
total length of the building is 140 feet. The tower 
is a campanile, detached from the church, with 
the western end of which it will communicate by 
means ofa cloister. The top of the spire will be 180 
feet from the ground. In reference to the projected 
destruction of the Guesten Hall at the cathedral, 
we may here state that, at a recent meeting of the 
Worcester council, Mr. Bozward brought forward 
a motion on this subject. He remarked that 
antiquities of the kind ought “to be preserved, 
especially as the Guesten Hall was the most 
interesting piece of architecture in the city, the 
cathedral alone excepted ; and he read a memorial 
to the Dean and Chapter, praying that the remains 
of the Priory and Guesten Hall be allowed to stand, 
and preserved as one of the links of the past. He 
moved the adoption of the memorial, which was 
numerously and respectably signed. After some 
conversation, the memorial was adopted by the 
council, 

Taunton.—Orders have been given to Mr. 
Boulton, of Worcester (says the local Courier), for 
the figures to be placed in the eleven niches in 
St. Mary’s Tower. The cost is estimated at 160/., 
of which sum about 120/. have been promised. 

Ross.—Three builders only responded to a re- 
quest by the committee of the church fund for 
tenders for re-pewing the church. Each contractor 
was requested to state the amount for seats if 
made of pitch pine, and what if made of deal. 
The result was as follows :—Mr. Jones: of pitch 
pine, 1,078/.; of deal, 1,0282. Pearson & Son: 

of pitch pine, 1,034/,; of deal, 9402. Mr. W. 


Deeley: of pitch pine, 985/.; of deal, 8677. Mr. 
Deeley’s estimate being the lowest in amount was 
accepted, and the works will be shortly com- 
menced. 

Thornbury.—The nave of Rockhampton Church, 
near Thornbury, has undergoue a restoration, from 
plans, and under the superintendence, of Mr. F. 
Kempson, of Hereford, architect. 

Cardiff—St. Hilary’s Church has been re- 
opened. The restoration is due to Mrs. Traherne, 
of St. Hilary, as a memorial to her late husband, 
the Rev. John Montgomery Traherne. Mr. Tra- 
herne had, before his death, prepared drawings of 
the restoration. The Cardiff Guardian states 
that two of the windows,—the east and west in 
the Edmondes aisle, which are at present tem- 
porarily filled with common glazing,—are to be 
filled by costly stained glass, from the designs of 
Mrs. Traherne herself. The restoration has been 
carried out from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Scott; and the builders em- 
ployed were Messrs. James & Price, of Cardiff. 
The chancel-window and the porch are new (de- 
signed by Mr. Scott). All the old walls were 
retained, but underpinned and drained. The 
arcade beeween the aisle and the nave, which was 
formerly very much out of the perpendicular, was 
forced up into its place without taking down. The 
west window of the Edmondes aisle was taken 
down and replaced. A new window has been 
placed in the east end of the aisle. This window 
replaces an old one, which had been blocked up. 
It was, previous to the restoration, a disputed 
point whether a window had existed in this gable. 
The late Rev. Mr. Traherne, says the paper already 
alluded to, always maintained that such window 
had existed, and was on this point contradicted by 
a professional opinion; but, when the plastering 
was removed, evident traces and some remains of 
a window were found, of the size and form of the 
window which now occupies the place, and pro- 
bably of a similar design. The roof is of timber, 
and all the woodwork is pitch pine, and varnished, 
without any paint or stain. The whole of the 
walls have been pointed outside, including the 
tower; and all the dressed stonework inside has 
had the whitewash removed from it by the appli- 
cation of an acid, and pointed. The carving was 
done by workmen who came from London for the 
purpose. During the restoration the remains of 
an old rood-loft were brought into sight, consist- 
ing of a doorway and some steps of the stairs. 
These remains were preserved, although they form 
a rather unsightly object near the pulpit. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ross.—For some years past this town has been 
rising in popularity as a place of fashionable resort 
and residence. Previous to the formation of a 
Freehold Land Society about twelve years ago, it 
was difficult to obtain a site for building, but 
through its instrumentality that obstacle to an 
extension of the town has beenremoved. A large 
number of houses have consequently been erected ; 
but the demand, according to the Cheltenham 
Free Press, far exceeds the supply, especially for 
villa residences, and those in existence command 
high rentals. A gentleman residing in Chelten- 
ham (the founder of the Ross Freehold Land 
Society) has had plans and specifications for the 
erection of a pair of villas superior to anything 
yet erected, which he wished to have built ona 
very favourite site adjoining the town, but which 
all the local builders (says the paper just named) 
have declined on the ground (which is a true one) 
that they have already too many contracts in 
hand. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The New-road Baths 
and Wash-houses have been enlarged and re- 
opened. The old building, of which the present 
is an extension, was opened on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1848, it having been erected at a cost of 
1,700/., the value of the ground being 2701., 
making a total cost of 1,970/. The present ex- 
tension was agreed for by tender to Mr. James 
Gibson, for 1,346/., on the 6th of August, 1861, 
the contract for the engineering department 
being let at the same time to Messrs. Dixon 
Brothers for 1,473/.; the plans and specifications 
for the whole having been supplied by Mr. T. 
Bryson, the town surveyor. To the original area 
of 267 square yards, upon which the old building 
was erected, have been added 769 square yards for 
the purpose of the present enlargement and im- 
provement. There are separate baths (first and 
second class) for males and females, provided with 
independent entrances. Besides the single baths, 
there is a large tepid plunge-bath. In the wash- 
house there are now a sufficient number of stalls 


a 
with water, hot and cold, and all other appliances 
besides wringing-machines, drying-closets, and 
mangles on improved principles, one of them 
having a roller heated by steam. 

Scarborough. — The Scarborough Pier ang 
Improvement Company is being well supported 
and the proposed public works in Scarborough are 
likely to be speedily commenced. Scarborough 
has increased 50 per cent. from 1851 to 1861, 








THE “ INCLOSURE OFFICE,” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—“ Have any of your 
readers ever heard of ‘ The Inclosure Office? ? 
“It is not an institution of Central Australia, oy 
the backwoods of Canada: on the contrary, it is q 
most comfortable Government establishment in 
the royal neighbourhood of St. James’s, 
“Amongst the jumble of no-duties connected 
with the office in question is a highly-paid amase. 
ment called ‘Inspection of Buildings ;’ the only 
qualifications necessary for which are, a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to find one’s 
way about the country, and a supreme ignorance 
of everything in and about a building. The pay 
is three guineas per day, and liberal travelling 
expenses.” The writer then goes on to charge 
certain of the inspectors with eutire ignorance of 
the knowledge they ought to possess; and gives 
instances of injorious results from their reports 
and delays. The charges, however, are too sweep- 
ing for us to print. We allude to the matter in 
order that others may affurd us the result of their 
experience of the “ Inspectors.” 








MONUMENTAL. 


Lorp JoHN Manners has had erected a 
monument in Rvuwsley Church, near Haddon 
Hall, in memory of his wife, who died in 1854. 
In style it resembles the Middle-pointed Gothic, 
and has upon it the figures of a female and 
child, enveloped in drapery, in a recumbent 
position, with angel figures at the head. These 
sculptures, with the carved capitals, panels, &c., 
are of white statuary, the columns of russet 
marble, and the other portions of Darley Dale 
stone. The monument is placed in the centre of 
a mortuary chapel, the floor of which is inlaid 
with marble mosaics, displaying the circle and 
the cross. The whole has been designed and 
executed under the superintendance of Mr, A. 
Salvin, Jun. The principal figure was executed 
by Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., and the other 
sculptural and architectural parts of the monu- 
ment by Mr. J. Forsyth, of London. The inlaid 
floor was done by Mr. A. Tomlinson, of Bake- 
well. The whole of the materials used are from 
Derbyshire. The 4th of June has been fixed 
upon for the inauguration of the memorial statue 
of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, at Five Ways. 
The pedestal is now complete, and the central and 
subordinate figures are placed.—The inaugura- 
tion of the statue erected to the memory of Ary 
Scheffer, at Dordrecht (Holland), his native town, 
has just taken place. ‘The statue, which is said 
to be a good likeness, is the work of Mr. Mezara, 
a Parisian sculptor, who refused any remuneration 
for it. The cast was by Messrs. Eck and Durand, 
of Paris. It is eight feet high, and stands ona 
pedestal of the same height. 











WEST GALLERIES IN CHURCH. 


I must protest against Mr. Parker asserting that there 
is a west gallery in Wor:tead Church, Norfolk. The little 
restorations which have been done from time to time at 
this church, during the last twelve years, have been 
intrusted to my charge. I therefore know the building 
well. 

The erection which Mr. Parker calls a gallery is merely 
a floor, about twelve feet square, in the tower: such floors 
are very common in this, and I believe in many —— 
districts : Causton, Norfolk; St. Gregory’s, Norwich; St. 
Mary at Elms, Ipswich; Claydon, Suffolk ; and "4 
more might be mentioned. It was, in all probability, the 
ringers floor—and is so still in some instances, as at — 
deston, Suffolk—until the appearance of them and t +4 
ropes was deemed unsightly, and they were moved up : 
floor higher. The only approach to such floors (as . 
Worstead) is by the same small circular stone — 
which leads to the bell-chamber; and pow is not, as fai 

I know, a vestige of a seat in any 0 ° 
* rhe engraving ro Rickman, to which Mr. Parker gees 
is altogether a delusion and a snare. The —-, < 
beautitully set forth there, is almost entirely of = - oe 
and lead! and is well known to have been execute “i A 
in the memory of not merely the oldest, but pecs “ 
the middle-aged inhabitants. It is, in fact, a Reg | Reda 
screen still extant at the chancel arch, which 1 ade 
extends across the north and south aisles, inclowing of 
eastern bays inthe usual manner. The —— ah 
this screen—done by a very amiable lady—is In np ei 
with its cast-iron construction. The upper partis a oa 
sition from the barber’s pole to the oll-and-enteet Gi 
signboard style; whilst the panels below = aly 
figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Cc — ’ 
various other virtues, in very uuvirtuous at _— 4 
window which appears in the engraving 1s altoge' 








to accommodate thirty-seven persons at one time 
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of its place, it being higher in reality by many feet. There 
is, in fact, a large western doorway as high as the fioor 
of the so-called ‘‘ gallery ;’? and any one who will take the 
trouble to refer to p!ate 21 of ‘‘Wicks’s Towers,”’ will see at 
once the error Mr. Parker has made. In short, I should 
recommend the ‘gallery’? engraving being withdrawn 
from the next edition of Rickman, as it tends to throw 
doubt upon Mr. Parker’s other illustrations, many of 
which are undoubtedly very accurate. Mr. Parker has 
done great and good service to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture; and all he says deserves the greatest con- 
sideration ; but to support his present crotchets he must 
seek elsewhere than Worstead for his examples. 
R. M. Puiprson. 








MR. PEABODY’S GIFT. 


Sir,—A letter on the above subject, signed ‘*‘ Quon- 
dam,’ appeared in the Times recently; the promi- 
nent subject whereof was the laudation of Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s philanthropic and really utilitarian 
foundation of model dwellings for the industrious 
classes. 

As the designation assumed by the writer of that letter 
s the same that I have used for twenty years in corre- 
spondence with the public press—the Builder having in- 
serted many of my articles so signed—it seemeth to me 
that the assumption by another of my soudriquet, or trade- 
mark, is unjustifiable. 

Coupled with the fact that model lodging-houses—the 
benignant efforts of our late lamented Prince Consort— 
the more practical and direct benevolences of Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts—public institutions, and metropolitan sub- 
jects of interest generally, have been successively the 
themes of my remarks, it does appear singular that my 
nominal and distinctive mark (however indefinite and 
shadowy it may be) should have been pirated and ji/ched 
from me. 

Recalling the fact that very many of my contributions 
to the Builder have been quoted, in extensv, in the press 
at large, I appeal to you, sir, to bestow upon this my 
plaint the distinction of equal publicity. 

Tile ego qui,— 
§* QUONDAM.”? 








Hooks Aecerbed. 


Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Living Characters (including Women). 
A new Edition, By Epwarp WatrForp, M.A. 
London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. 


AccIDENT alone has prevented us from commend- 
ing to our readers, before now, this greatly im- 
proved edition of “Men of the Time.” It may 
indeed be called a new book; for, as the editor 
says, “not only have about 1,400 additional 
memoirs been prepared expressly for its pages, but 
of those which were included in former editions, 
almost all have been entirely re-cast, and the rest 
more or lees revised.” It now furnishes a record 
of the leading facts in the lives of more than 
2,000 living characters, who, as statesmen, com- 
manders, authors, or in some other profession, 
have fairly become, more or less, the property of 
the public. 

Mr. Walford has discharged his duty in a 
scholarly manner, and with excellent taste, and 
has produced a volume of much worth. It com- 
prises, of course, notices of architects, engineers, 
mechanics, painters, and sculptors. 





The Popular Guide to the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. By Epwarp McDermorz, Esq. 
London: W. H. Smith & Son, Strand. 


Tus little volume is simply what it professes to 
be, asketchy guide through the Palace of Art and 

ndustry, pointing out to visitors the more pro- 
minent and important works, with many regret- 
able omissions, of course ; and will be found useful 
by those who have but a limited time to see the 
collections, 

As we have not yet been able to give any 
account of the contents of the western annexe, we 
quote Mr. McDermott’s brief description of 
Class VIII., “‘ Machinery in General :?— 


‘Within this class are included every applicati 
steam, except for the purpose of railways, ee st 
facturing tools or processes. At the entrance to the 
court there is a splendid collection of marine engines ; 
one by Penn & Son, of 600 horse-power, for a frigate 
now building for the Spanish navy. Close by is a crank 
shaft of an engine of 1,250 horse-power, building for the 
Achilles, one of our iron-plated trigates. Another pair 
of engines is by Humphreys & Tennant, of 1,250 horse- 
power, for the North Stur; another, by Todd & M‘Gregor. 
of 650 horse-power—the latter, a direct-acting inverted 
cylinder-engine. Near it is a high-pressure horizontal 
steam-engine, of 18 horse-power, by Sandys, Vivian, & 
Co. A mo‘el of an engine, with feathering paddle-wheels 
by Ravenhill & Co., as used in the Holyhead mail packets, 
Leinster and Connaught, of 750 horse-power. This firm 
first introduced the double-piston rod; and since 1846 
they have fitted forty ships in the British navy with this 
improved machinery. Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, Shows a 
40 horse. power horizontal direct-acting engine. There is 
a fine engine by Maudsley; a high-pressure condensing 
Marine engine, by Morison & Co.; Rennie’s condens- 
ing engine, with screw propeller; and trunk engiues by 

urgh & Cowan, very compact in its form. Near these 
are Some monster machines, huge in size, and sombre in 
| a They are sugar mills, shown by Messrs. Mirilees 
. Tate, of Glasgow. ‘the rollers are nearly three feet in 
—. and the whole apparatus weighs nearly 140 tons 

: crushing the sugar-cane. Close by, M'Onie, also of 

asgow, shows an immense 3¢ horse-pcwersteam- engine, 


diameter, and the whole weighs about 75 tons. Napier 
& Sons show an excellent centrifugal machine for curing 
the sugar; a machine for coining, as used in the Mint, 
which separates the light from the heavy pieces, and 
throws the light ones aside with faultless and unerring 
precision. Cane-mills and vacuum pans are also shown 
by Fawcett, of Preston. Appold’s centrifugal pump, ex- 
hibited by Easton & Amos, is worked by engines of 60 
horse-power, and delivers one hundred tons of water per 
minute, at a mean elevation of six feet. The pump of Mr. 
Gwynne will raise a body of water ten feet broad, eight 
inches high, to a height of twenty-five feet, and thus form 
a magnificent cascade. In this case, as in the case of the 
Appold pump, the water passes down into a tank below, 
and is again pumped up, over and over again, by the 
machine. Pumps are shown by Mr. R. Godwin, so econo- 
mical that a 4-inch pipe, with a six-inch stroke, will dis- 
charge 1,455 gallons per hour, or only sixteen gallons less 
than the actual gauge of the cylinder through which the 
water passes. There is a model of another fine pump by 
Harvey, of Cornwall. In the original the cylinder is one 
bundred inches in diameter. It has a stroke of eleven 
feet, the plunger is fifty inches in diameter. When in fall 
work this monster machine raises one thousand gallons 
of water one hundred and forty feet high per minute. The 
original was erected by the East London Water Works 
Company. Ashton’s famous steam-hoist, which rendered 
such good service in conjunction with the building, finds 
an honourable and worthy place by the side of the steam- 
engine by which it was worked. Its main feature consists 
of two grooved cones, or barrels, upon which the rope is 
wound, without any danger of its surging or riding over. 
The machine was worked by a portable engine of 8 horse- 
power ; aud as the rope was wound upon it the column or 
girder required to be raised was hoisted to its position. 
An iron column, which would take fifteen men a quarter 
of an hour to raise fifty feet, was lifted by the hoist to that 
height in two minutes. Machines for lifting or moving 
heavy weights are shown by various exhibitors. There is 
a portable steam crab and crane, by Taylor & Co., of 
Birkenhead. Derrick cranes by Mr. Cameron, and a 
hydraulic crane by Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co. A large 
blowing apparatus for the Lilleshall Company, described 
by the manufacturer as ‘ self-supporting,’ and capable of 
blowing a blastfurnace. Centrifugal fans, shown by Lloyd, 
are sufficient for furnaces which melt four or five tons of 
iron per day, and will deliver five hundred cubic feet of 
air per minute. They are employed in ventilating the 
Exhibition builsing. A hydraulic press, shown by Peel 
& Co., has a cylinder twelve inches in diameter, capable 
of exerting a pressure cf three hundred and forty tons, 
water beiug at the pressure of three tons to the square 
inch. A large portable locomotive is shown by Ransom 
& Sims, double cylinder, of 20 horse-power. Bray’s engine, 
which conveyed many of the heaviest loads to the Exhibi- 
tion, some of them upwards of 40 tons, is in the Eastern 
Annexe. There is an immense variety of miscellaneous 
machines in this class. Of machines for making ice by 
steam, one, by Siébe, will convert two hundred and sixty- 
nine gallons of water into biocks of solid ice in a marvel- 
lously short space of time. Water-meters, india-rubber 
pump, valves, a small steam-engine made of glass, show- 
ing the piston and valves, and their arrangement. A 
rotatory engine, by the Earl of Orkney, leather bands, taps 
and valves of all sorts; block-cutting machines, and a 
number of fire engines, by Merryweather, Shand, & 
Mason, and one for military purposes, by Captain Fowke. 
Among the foreign machines is one for making sugar, from 
Belgium ; a fine marine screw engine of 400 horse-power, 
and another of 200 horse-power, from France; a model 
of the plan for the distribution of water in the city of 
Paris; a steam-engine of 6) horse-power, with a monster 
fly-wheel twenty-three feet in diameter; pumps and tur- 
bines, ice-making machines, from France ; a monster bell, 
weighing fifteen tons, of cast steel, and a gigantic dis- 
tilling apparatus from Berlin; a blowing machine from 
Belgium; looms from Austria; railway carriages from 
Belgium and Prussia, and a magnificent semi-state 
carriage from Berlin.”’ 





VARIORUM. 


London and its Environs: a Practical Guide to 
the Metropolis and its Vicinity: Illustrated. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1862.—Chambers’s 
Handy Guide to London, with useful information 
as to the International Exhibition, &c.  Ilius- 
trated. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. Cham- 
bers, 1862.—London Cab-Fares (for the pocket) ; 
containing 30,520 references, and inclading the 
authorized fares to and from the International 
Exhibition. London: Houlston & Wright.—Tie 
International Exhibition is already producing its 
crop of mentorial publications. The most ex- 
tended of those at present under notice is that of 
Messrs. Black. The Guide of Messrs. Chambers’ 
is certainly more handy; being less bulky for 
the pocket of the visitor, but does not contain 
so much matter,—probably quite enough, how- 
ever, to be perused on the spot by those for whom 
it is intended. It is, besides, a well digested, as 
well as concise and judicious collection of statisti- 
cal, descriptive, historical, and other topographical 
facts, prepared by Mr. G. Dodd, the author of 
“Food of London.” Both books are pretty well 
illustrated with maps and other engravings. The 
cab-fare volume is a very small one, but contains 
many references, and is said to be published “ by 
special permission of the Commissioners of Police.” 
“ An Historical Memoir on Northumberland. 
By W. S. Gibson, esq., M.A., Barrister. London: 
Longman & Co. 1862.”—This is a partly-re- 
written and enlarged re-issue of the “‘ Memoir of 
Northumberland ” some time since published, and 
noticed by us. It is now intended to form one of 
a series of short popular county histories by vari- 
ous authors. “A Manual of Botanic Terms. 
By M. C. Cooke. London: Hardwicke.” Mr. 
Cooke (of the Twickenham Economic Museum) is 











with sugar-mill attached. Tue rolle:s are 28 iuches in 


the author of a cognate little “Manual of Struc- 





tural Botany,” also issued by Mr. Hardwicke, and 
already noticed by us. The present is a somewhat 
larger work, and contains numerous and interesting 
engravings of botanical forms of the most varied 
description, The manual is in alphabetical order, 
and possesses advantages for general readers, the 
terms being written in their Anglicised forms, under 
which they are commonly employed, and the deri- 
vations recovered from the mysticism of a Greek 
alphabet. ‘Second Annual Report of the So- 
ciety for the Acclimatization of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, and Vegetables, within the United 
Kingdom. 1862. Offices, 3, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
London.” We are glad to observe, from this re- 
port, that the new Acclimatization Society, in 
which all naturalistsand enlightened agriculturists 
must feel a special interest, is rapidly making 
way ; and we hope ere long to see it ranking with 
the Zoological Society as a well-established, 
prosperous, and extensive association. It has 
already forty-one influential patrons, twenty-four 
life-members, and forty-eight annual subscribers, 
and counts its balance at the bankers by hundreds. 
About 150/. are shortly to be expended in the intro- 
duction of Chinese sheep to this country. The 
Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, has 
distributed to the governors of all our colonies 
copies of the first annual report of the society; 
and many other influential persons are lending a 
willing and active hand in the promotion of the 
interests of a society destined, we doubt not, and 
that, too, ere long, to be of great value and im- 
portance to the country, and its wide-spread 
colonies throughout the world. “The Book of 
Days” in connection with the Calendar, part 4, 
which is now being published by the Messrs. 
Chambers, sustains its interest. It relates chiefly 
to the notabilities of February. The current 
monthly number of “Chambers’s Journal” is a good 
one. It contains a startling tale, in three parts, 
called “ The Witness,” very well told.—*On the 
Egyptian Obelisks in Rome, and Monoliths as 
Ornaments of great Cities,” is a reprint, in pam- 
philet form, probably at the instance of Mr. John 
Bell, of a paper read by the Rev. R. Burgess at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1858 ; 
together with remarks on the application of the 
Entasis to the Obelisk, by Mr. John Bell. The 
object of reproducing these’ is said to be to show 
the unbiased opinions of various members of the 
Institute upon the propriety or inconsistency of 
erecting monolith obelisks in modern cities—— 
“Fever among the Rich; the Cause and its 
Remedy ;” by N. Rigby, bricklayer (McKewan & 
Co., London-wall), points out in a few pages the 
necessity for preventing any communication be- 
tween cisterns used for domestic purposes and 
those in connection with water-closets; and that 
the greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
escape of foul air from pipes, &c., if so connected. 
—*“The Railway Traveller’s Handy Book” 
(London: Lockwood & Co.) consists of hints, 
suggestions, and advice, before the journey, on 
the journey, and after the journey. The class 
must be small now, we should think, who need the 
buik of the advice here tendered. 

















Pliscellanen, 


DoncastER Corroration Gas Works.—Last 
week the monster gasholder—117 feet in diameter 
—was filled with gas for the first time, and, we 
are told, rose out of its tank steadily, proving per- 
fectly gas-tight. It was designed by Mr. Josiah 
Forster Fairbank, member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 

InDURATING STONE.— Messrs. Coombe & Wright, 
of Blackfriars, have patented an -invention which 
consists in saturating bricks, tiles, slabs, artificial 
stones and marbles, or such portions of them as are 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, with 
hydro-fluo- silicic acid and silicate of potash. The 
invention is alike applicable to limestones and 
sandstones. The claim is for using silicate of 
potash, in combination of hydro-fluo-silicic acid or 
hydro-fluoric acid. 

Iron-CasED FriIGATES.— Messrs. Westwood, 
Baillie, Campbell, & Co., of Poplar, have just 
manufactured five hydraulic armour-plate bending 
machines, having their patent traversing gear, for 
her Majesty’s dockyards. These machines (each 
weighing about 40 tons) are capable of bending 
and twisting armour plates, 5 feet wide, up to 
7 or 8 inches thick, and of any length, to any 
shape, required for iron-cased frigates: these ope- 
rations, being performed upon the armour plates 
while cold, effect a great saving of time and fuel. 
The machines are useful also for effectually bend- 
ing or straightening keel bars and large shafts. 
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“INDURATING AND QUICKENING SOLUTION ” 
FoR CEMENTS.—Bennett’s patent indurating and 
quickening solution for Portland and other cements 
is said to set cement under water in fifteen 
minutes, if required; hardening the cement when 
set as well as bringing out castings with sharper 
outline than usual; improving the colour, and 
reviving dead cement. Its use with Portland 
cement is specially recommended. 

CrysTaL Patace.—The great flower-show of 
the season here will be held on (this) Saturday, 
24th May. From the number of entries already 
received it promises to be the most complete exhi- 
bition of flowers which has yet been held at the 
Crystal Palace. Additional interest is excited on 
this occasion from the announcement that the 
great roof over the Handel orchestra, which has 
been many months in preparation for the festival 
in June next, will be completed before the day of 
the flower-show. 

“ WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH DRAINAGE.” — 
Will you allow me to say, with reference to the 
above paragraph in the Builder of the 10th, that 
it was in May, 1858, that the sewerage works were 
first commenced in this district under the super- 
intendence of the then surveyor, Mr. W. A. 
Richardson, and Mr. James Newlands, C.F., 
acting as consulting engineer? My appointment 
did not take place until the autumn of 1860. 
You will oblige by inserting this, as an act of 
justice to the above-named gentlemen. 

ALFRED Taytor, C.E. 

THE Mipp1z LeveL Invnpations.—The origi- 
nal breach in the banks of the Middle Level has 
grown wider daily, and all the efforts made to 
stop the inroads of the sea have been unavailing. 
Pleasure-boats have been sailing on the flooded 
lands. The first dam attempted, by 500 men for 
nine days, has been washed away ; including nearly 
thirty barges sunk while loaded with mud, and 
one of which afterwards destroyed a bridge. Pre- 
parations were therefore made for the construc- 
tion of another dam; and meantime bags of earth 
are being thrown into the main breach. It is 
estimated that no less than 40,000 of these have 
been sacrificed. Other breaches have been made 
by the tides. A meeting was held on Monday 
last at the Lynn Guildhall, comprising representa- 
tives of the sewers and the various commissions 
through which the Middle Level runs. It is said 
that it was resolved to apply at once to the Home 
Secretary for the interference of the Government. 
The Mayor of Lynn has made a similar request in 
his official capacity. Sir John Rennie and other 
engineers have inspected the breaches. There 
were nearly 30,000 acres of land, tenanted by 
200 farmers, inundated at the end of last week; 
and the damage sustained by one gentleman, Mr. 
E. Fellowes, M.P.,the chairman of the Middle Level 
Commission, has been estimated at 30,0007. From 
10,0002. to 15,0007. have already been expended 
in the hitherto vain endeavour to arrest the still 
increasing damage. The danger was not met as 
it should have been in the first instance- 

THE BravoHamMp ALMSHOUSES, NEWLAND.— 
Progress is being made in the establishment of the 
charity for which the late Earl Beauchamp pro- 
vided 60,0007. Although the arrangements con- 
nected with the almshouses are still before the 
Court of Chancery, the plans for the buildings, 
including a church and chaplain’s house, have 
been adopted, and workmen have commenced 
digging for the foundations. Mr. Hurdwick, of 
London, is the architect ; and Mr. O. Estcourt, of 
Gloucester, the contractor and builder. The 
scheme under which the charity is founded was 
prepared by the Court of Chancery: it comprises 
accommodation for eight single men, eight single 
women, and eight married couples. There is to 
be a chapel, which will be the parish church of 
Newland, and the ancient church will be removed. 
At present the workmen have only commenced 
the foundation of the chaplain’s house, which is 
detached from the almshouses and church. The 
latter buildings will probably not be commenced 
till July. The chaplain’s house will be built with 
brick, Bath stone dressings, &c., with oak orna- 
mental barges to gables; the style, Domesticated 
Gothic. The almshouses will be in the same 
style and material; and built to accommodate, 
besides the inmates above named, a matron, por- 
ters, &c., and all necessary out-offices. The church 
will be in the Early Decorated style, with chancel, 
chancel aisle, nave, and bell-turret. The walls 
will be in range-work of Bath stone, with dress- 
ings of the same material. The church will be 
attached to the almshouses, and connected with 
the chaplain’s house by a cloister. No part of the 
old church will be used in building the new one. 
The cost of the whole of the buildings will be be- 
tween 15,0007. and 16,0007. 





TENDERS, 
For a pair of villa residences at Hammersmith, for 
Mr. J. Saunders. Mr. William Paice, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
MEL: bissabevecwiucves seevaesas ace © 
MONO. 5 oc ross uncccbeccecssccvss SEES 
IE Wane osincecce ecseecccccoses FOR 
Sharpington & Cole .........0+. 777 
Bottom & Co. ....cececccssecsees 7 
PN Sais SG .ss.06 Velbeessnbececccees. OES 
EN 55s nedclesin pace seneet ee 729 
Styles (accepted) .........ce0+-. 722 


eocococeo 
eocococno 





For pulling down and rebuilding the Osle Mews 
Ragged School, Ogle-street, St. Marylebone. Mr. Grif- 
fiths, architect :— 


DE. occ canosensetcssecaceceteiiee 
SC rte Terre, ae, 
BAIR occ cacccceece secvesce 950 
MACETS ccccpccccccccecaccccce 943 
GOOFZS .cverccccccccccscccoce 937 
REIS oc naccascsceconcence 932 
0 SRA 927 
BWDATS .. cocccccccescccsccece 909 
Knapp & Son ....sesercceccce 865 
Richards ..cccccocccecccerece 793 
SND: ad a:nassniceb bncnatincnss 770 


eoooooccoco 
eoocooococececo 





For new buildings, 3, South-place, Knightsbridge, for 
Sir A. C. Sterling, C.B. Mr. Henry Clutton, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Crocker :— 

Mansfield & Sons ........+++. 4,750 0 A 
Myers & Son ...cccsscccccoee 4,412 0 0 
DANBON ccc ccccccccccccccccce 4,400 0. 0 
DERCOFi«s .s ccccvccccccccccccace. 4,316 00 





For repairs, No. 8, Bedford-square, for Mr. Maynard. 
Messrs, Tress & Chambers, architects :— 
Baldwin..... gnbeensenesencenveeener O° © 


Hawtrey & Som ..,...eseeseeeee 299 10 0 
PR ccescanacnaaececenccaences (ee) 01ers 


W ANTED, a respectable well-educated 


YOUNG MAN, in a commercial town in one of the Mi, 


+ 





Counties, who th ighly is the a routine of ay 
Auctioneer’s and General Agency Office, and who has a perfect know- 
ledge of surveying and preparing plans of estates. ity will be 
required. None need apply who cannot give unexceptionable refer- 
ences.—Apply, by letter only, stating amount of salary required, to 
— TYLER & CO. Accountants, No. 13, Gresham-street, London, 








TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, an 

ASSISTANT, well experienced in detail and finished draw. 
ings, with a taste for design, accustomed to making out specifieations 
and directing works.—Address, stating full particulars of formey 
engagements, age, and salary required, to M. M. No. 9, Conduit-street 
Regent-street. . 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 

Vi ] ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, Fe 

to Take Charge of a Building. First-class refi No objection 

the country.—Address, J. R. Post,office, Mount-street, Lambeth. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, & 


» &e, 
ANTED, by a good THREE-BRANOH 
HAND, who is thoroughly acquainted with Jobbing, a con- 
stant SITUATION. Has no objection to the country, A good refey- 
ss Feueine—ASaeen, E. NAUNTON, Cambridge Asylum, near 
mbridge. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Draughtsman accustomed to Gothic Work.—Address, A, B, 
28, Berwick-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


war TED, by an experienced Joiner, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as WURKING SHOP FORFMAN. 
Town or country. References good.—Address, P. W. care .of Mr, 
Mr. Cleaver, 18, Commercial-r: Lambeth. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is a good perspective and general 
draughtsman, thoroughly understands quautity taking and estimat- 
ing, and p sound practical knowledge. Has been engaged for 
several years with a builder of extensive practice.— Address, KE, W. 
Post-office, Leytonstone, N.E, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Staining Brickwork.—A subscriber says, “ Will some of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to inform me, through the medium of your 
paper, of a colouring for staining brickwork that will stand the 
weather ; brimstone and red, similar to some of the London ware- 
houses ; and of a mortar for tuck pointing ?” 

R. W.—W. P. (We are quite willing to have “ Cleopatra’s Needle” 
here, but not as amemorial to the Prince Consort. The nineteenth 
century must raise its own memorial).—W. B.—T. H.—C. C.—J. G. 
B.—One of the duped (gives no proof).—J. W. T.—R. C. P.—H. de 
M.—J. BR. 8.—W. E. M.—E. E. M. Madras (We shall be glad to hear 
from him as proposed).—A. D.—An Artist.—C. H.—Subscriber (Apply 
to Weale, Holborn).—F. R.—R. H. L.—J. G. E.—H. B. (We do not 
desire to carry the matter further).—R. C.—J. C. H.—B. & G.—The 
Devil’s Own.— F, H. G.—Mr. C.—A. A.—C, J. T.—J. W. B. 


Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

¢s NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
nor to the “‘ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and a ana SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 





e TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
) 

DESIGNER and DRAUGHTSMAN of 

good practice has a VACANCY for a Youth whom he wishes to 
have Articled for a period of two years, or more if required. Outline, 
or tal, hanical, and interior drawing constantly practised.— 
For parcicn!ars apply personally or by letter to Mr. EMERY, 111. Lon- 
don-wall, City, E.C.—N.B. WANTED, an experienced DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, or one as IMPROVER. 


(4. ATE KEEPER AND A SMITH.— 


WANTED, a strong active man to reside and take care of a 
factory, book men’s time, &c, A married man without family ; wife 
to look after sing'e men, Apply by letter, stating age, and how last 
employed.—_A JOBBING SMITH and GAS-FITTER WANTED.— 
Address, F, K. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED in a Builder’s and Decorator's 

Office, a YOUTH, from 16 to 20 years of age, and one who 

has some knowledge of the business and accounts would be preferred, 

Address, stating salary required and full particulars, prepaid, J. M. N. 
N. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS & OTHERS. 


ANTED, a PARTY capable of supplying 
_. FIRST-CLASS DESIGNS for monuments, tomb-stones, 
memorial tablets, &c. None but parties capable of supplying good 
designs need apply.— Address by letter, E. A. Office of “The Builder.” 

















‘0 JOINERS. 


T 
ANTED, several first-class BENCH 
HANDS accustomed to mahogany and wainscot work.— 
Address, The Shop Foreman, Messrs. J. Wood & Son, Worcester ; 
stating where and how long employed in last situation. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED immediately, a thoroughly com- 
petent experienced ASSISTANT. He must have a taste for 

design, and be well versed in detail and construction.— Address, H. 
care of Mr. Carr, Church-street, Deptford, S.E. stating age, salary, and 


full particulars. 
ANTED, in a Builders Office, a 
One who has 


YOUTH, sixteen or seventeen years of . 
seen the routine of time-keeping and simple book-keeping will be 
preferred. Liberal wages given.—Address, W, W. 1, Hawley-place, 
Kentish Town. 


ANTED, immediately, an Experienced 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.— Application to be 
made to Mr. JOHN KIRK, Architect, John-William-street, Hudders- 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Mason, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or any Amount of Masonry at 
a price.—Address, W. R. Post-officve, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK 

or otherwise, bya Young Man, aged 23. Is a good writer, 

&c. Salary moderate. Good references.—Address, E. W. 12, Gilling- 
ham-street, Eccleston-square, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 


FOREMAN to a Builder or Contractor, by an energetic man, 
Has a thorough knowledge of the building trade in all its branches ; 
also measuripg, valuing, drawing, &c. First-c’ references. No 
objection to a nobleman’s or gentleman’s estate,—Address, A, B,C 
Post-office, Pembridge, Herefordshire. 











TO BUILDiRS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

age thirty, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK and TiME- 

KEEPER; or in any capacity where trust and confidence are 

required. Three and a half years with late employer.—Address, 
W. G. Craven-terrace, Craven-hill, Bayswater, W. 





TO LANDLORDS AND OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 


ANTED an ENGAGENENT by a 


highly respectable man (a tradesman), to take the sole 
charge of house property, to collect the rents, and conduct the repairs 
of the same. Highest references and securities can be given,— 
Address, full particulars, to M. 74, Gray’s Inn-lane, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, an 

ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily, or three days & week, 

He isa good draughtsman, understands taking off quantities and ¢sti- 

mating, and well versed in builders’ accounts, and can furnish the 

highest references and testimonials. Terms moderate. — Address, 
L. M. O. 14, York-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, aged 30, 





an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Six years’ 
reference. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B. 15, Sher- 
bourne-place, Blandford-square, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
WV JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, an 
ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily (at own residence Pre 
ferred), Hus had eight years’ experience in the profession ; is ® g00° 
draughtsman, and can take out quantities, &c. Would not — P 
making duplicates.— Address, KE. C, L. T. 12, Gillingham-street, Eccles 
ton-square, 8.W. — 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. d 
ANTED, by a respectable Youth, age 
19, a SITUATION in the above Trades as IMPROVER, ved 
two or three years. Has had six years’ practice. A good referen 
given,—Address, C. W. E. Post-office, Chipping Ongar, Essex. 


bre] 

ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILDER'S 
CLERK. Understands book-keeping, drawing, an 

thorough knowledge of the business.—Addéress, Y. Z 274, Otford-road, 

Barnsbury Park, N. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, oo ae PROPRIETORS, AND 


OT. 
ANTED, by a Person who has had great 
experience in the timber trade, a SITU ATION, tring ee 
or MANAGER. Good references.—Address, J. C. 5, Bridge 
place, Newington-causeway. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a REEN- 
GAGEMENT, as GENERAL or WORKING rouse 
to take charge of a job, Can_ have first-rate testimonials : 
H. I. C., Care of Mr. C. PAGE, Ironmonger, 1, bridge-street, Lam 
beth, 8. 





























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED, by a Practical MASON. a, 

situation as FOREMAN, or to TAKE CHARGE of i — 

NESS, is a good Letter Cutter, and understands Meesaring 

‘Accounts. First-class testimonials,— Address, W. K. Mr. Wyatt®, 
Enfield Highway, N. 


ANTED, by a Bricklayer, a RE 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Thoroughly compe are 


i f a job 
set out work, and to take the entire management of a ; 
reference can be given,— Address, M, A. 56, Dudley-grove, Harrow 


road, Paddington. 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENTas 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as CLERK of Wor ve 
or to TAKE CHARGE ofa JOB. aaa been mo pg Mt 3. 58, 











capacity. Satisfac 


tory 
Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, E.C. 








field, stating salary and reference. 
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TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND PAINTERS. 


wane by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as plumber, painter, and glazier. Good reference.— 
Address, C. B.. No. 40, Leybourne-road, Camden-town. 


ANTED, by a Grainer, Painter, and 
Glazier, a permanent SITUATION; in or near London pre- 
ferred.— Address, J. B. 23, Hermitage-street, Paddington, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS. Has had fifteen 

years’ experience. With first-class testimonials.— Address, L. J. at 
tir. Kirby’s, 37, Lambeth-walk. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a SITUATION as good PLUMBER, and has no objection to 

fill up his time in painting if required. A good reference can be given 

if required.—Address (post paid), J. G. 4, Abbey-street, Bermondsey 
Church, Southwark. 


ANTED by a Sculptor, DESIGNING, 

MODELLING, and CARVING, in Figures, Busts, and Orna- 

mental Art, for various trades, inthe highest style of art.—Address, 
SCULP. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, to APPRENTICE, IN-DOOR 


an active respectable Youth, aged 174 years, to some business 
connected with the Building Trade. The country preferred. A 
moderate premium will be given,—Address, with particulars, to care 
of Messrs. Fassnidge, Uxbridge. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


ANTED a SITUATION by an Oil 


Grainer, Writer, and Decorator ; can take the charge of work, 
and would do painting, if required, to fill up time.—Address, J. K. 
92, Charrington-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
A7ANTED, by ‘a Bricklayer, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as FOREMAN ; is well up in setting out work, 
has no objection to work, or to take piece-work of any description, or 
could take the entire charge of a small job, &. Gvod rcference.— 
Address, N. D. 14, Belvoir-terrace, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a good Plumber, a perma- 

nent SITUATION. Has no objection to the country. Can 
fill up time with painting and glazing, if sequired.—Address, L. N. V. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man, who understands working the mortise machine, or 
would make himself useful at the saw. Wages, 22s. per week.—Ad- 
dress, A. B. 76, Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as SUPERINTENDENT of BUILDING 
WORKS. Has had many years’ experience inthe samecapacity. Town 
or country. Good referenoe as to character and ability.—Address, 
X. Y. Z, Post-office, Stoke Newington. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Understands builder’s ‘work in all its branches ; can prepare working 
and finishad drawings, and measure up work. Would make himself 
useful in office, if required.—Address, ALPHA, 28, St. Paul’s-terrace, 
Camden-town. 






































TO ARCHITECTS, 


(Fue Advertiser, who is a neat and expedi- 

tious Draughtsman, requires a SITUATION. Has been used to 
prepare competition, detail, and working drawings. Satisfactory | 
references.—Address, A. F, B. Office of “ '‘’he Builder.” 


IE Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE. 


MENT, either in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s Office. Isa good | 
draughtsman, understands perspective, &c.—Address, W. 15, Book- 
ham-street, New North-road, N. 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser wishes for a PERMA- 
NENCY as PLUMBER, Can make himself generally useful. 
a hoe used to a City shop.—Address, H. 8. No, 18, Paradise-street, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


[THE Advertiser, who is a first-rate and expe- | 
ditious Draughtsman, and well acquainted with Gothic and 


Italian, &c. is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Good testimonials.— 
Address, L. M. N. Office of ‘the Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


HE Advertiser, a rapid designer and 
perspective draughtsman, and a good colourist, wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT in an Architect’s 
Office ; or would be happy to render assistance at his own residence in 
the preparation of competition and other drawings.—Address, M. A. 
Post-oftice, 33, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W.C. 





ran ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, OR SEWER CONTRACTORS. | 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of WORKS, or to take the 
pene of ad eee Saat for a builder. Has had great 
rience in the building trade in all its branches.—Address, E, G. 

27, Salthouse-road, Barrow-in-Furness, Ulverstone. anes 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, OR CONTRACTORS, | 


A THOROUGHLY competent Surveyor 


having just pleted an t with an extensive firm, 
desires another as AGENT, ESTIMATING CLERK, MANAGING 
ASSISTANT, or CLERK of WORKS. Has had great experience, is a 
good draughstman and designer ; well acquainted with detail, construc- 
tion, and taking out quantities, and has a thorough knowledge of the 
value of work, aud the control and Management of workmen. 
Address Q. P. 7, Weymouth Place, S.E. ; 








TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. | 


A GOOD Mechanical and General Engi- 


neering Draughtsman is willing to GIVE his SERVICES (in 
oe fora = months at a small salary, his object being to remain 
in Town previously to proceeding to an appointment abroad.— 
to F. D. B. Office of “ ‘The Builder.” m é lineal | 


YOUNG MAN wishes for a SITUA-| 


TION in London as IMPROVER to the Plumbing.—Ad 
J. J.5, West Hill, Wandsworth, Surrey. . si 








j Vv <7 ; HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
N efficient ( lerk of Works 1S desirous of a , SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has just completed an engagement with 
4u eminent London Architect, by whom he can be well recommended, 
Address, W. K. | P. st-office, Milverton, Somersetshire. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN having had 


MEN a practical experience in the profession, wishes an ENGAGE- 


| is a good ornamental penman.—Address, W. C. E. 50, St. George’s- 


| TENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 


TO ARCHITECTS. ’ 
N ASSISTANT is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT, temporary or otherwise. Has been accustomed to 
active superintendence of Building Works at intervals. First-class 
reference.— Address, A. B. C. Office of “The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


A PLUMBER, ZINC-WORKER, and GAS- 
FITTER, WANTS EMPLOYMENT. Unexceptionable certifi- 
cates from former employers.—Address, J. G. 3, Tufton-street, 8. W. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 


YOUTH, aged 18, is desirous to BIND 
himself. to the PLUMBING and PAINTING for three years. 
Has been in the trade four years.—Address, T, 8. 34, Chapel-street, 
St. George’s in the East. 

















TO BUILDERS. 


N_ Experienced JOINER and Good 
STAIRCASE HAND, age 33, is in want of » JOB at the 
Bench, at Piecework, or Daywork, or any responsible Situation 
where a thoroughly practical man is required. Gocd reference.— 
Address, J. L. The Garibaldi, Were-street, Kingsland-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. : 
BUILDER, having placed his son in the 
office, and with his CLERK, could with confidence 

recommend him to any builder requiring the same. He is well up in 
taking off quantities, measuring up work, and the gen«ral routine of 
a builder’s office.—Address, T. P. 6, Half moon-crescent, Islington, N. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, &c. 


STEADY MAN wishes for a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT ; he is thoroughly experienced in Hot-Water 
and Steam Cooking Apparatus in all its branches, and is a good 
General Smith.—Address, C. H. W. No. 34, Queen Elizabeth-street, 
Horselydown, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE-AGENTS, &c. 


A STEADY MAN WISHES for EMPLOY- 


MENT, or to make himself generally useful, in the Painting, 
Graining, Writing, Paper-hanging. &c.; or will undertake the 
general Repairs, Contract, or otherwise.—Please to address, by letter 
to W.,.B. F. Dorrell, Baker, No. 23, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s Inn-lane. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
S IMPROVER, a Young Man, a car- 


A penter, just completed his apprenticeship, WANTS EMPLOY- 
MENT. Wages no object.—Address, W. D. 6, Crozier-street, Palace- 
road, Lambeth. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


N ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 


who is competent to make working and finished drawings, 
and to perform the usual duties in an Architect’s Office, is seeking a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Satisfactory references can be given.—Address, 
F. B. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 




















TO UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS, AND BU'LDERS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN and Foreman of 


Carvers, &c. who has had much varied experience in ware- 
room and workshop, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, G. 
LOCK, 31, Cirencester-place, London, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


= . 

A® ASSISTANT requires SKETCHES, 
‘ WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS to make, or QUAN- 

| TITLES (guaranteed) to take out, Land to Survey, or other professional 

work. Town or Country, at his own rooms, or otherwise. Address 

A. B, 49, Prospect Place, St. George’s Road, Southwark, London, 8. 








OLOURS and VARNISHES at 
REDUCED PRICES, 

Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt, ; Linseed Oil, 3s. 2d. per gallon ; 
Boiled Oil, 3s. 2d.; Turpentine, 5s. 8d. per gallon ; Fine Pale Oak 
Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon, for cash, at F. LANGTON’S Colour Ware- 
house, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, EC. Dry and 
Ground Colours, Brushes, &c.at the lowest prices. 


T KENT’S PAINTING-BRUSH 


MANUFACTORY 
Is continued by his Successors, 


CROWDEN & GARROD, 
Falcon-square, London, E.C. 
Where the TRADE is supplied with the same superior quality that 
made the name celebrated. 
N.B, The names of T. KENT and CROWDEN & GARROD, are 
stamped on the brushes, 
A’so Manufacturers of the Patent India-~Rubber Knife-boards, Cocoa- 
Nut Matting, Mats, &c.—See catalogue. 


O BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, and 


DECORATORS.—PATENT EXTRACT of LETHTCIUM.—For 
Preventing Blisters, Removing Old Paint, Varnish, Varnished Paper, 
&c. in a few minutes, and for Cleaning and Restoring Old Paint. 
Success guaran . Price 5s. a gallon, in cases containing from one 
to ten ani sent free twelve miles from London. — Messrs, 
NAENIARE & Co, 11, St. Andrew’s-hill, Doctor’s-commons, London 
E.C.—N.B. Cheap patented Brushes for laying on the Extract, and 
removing the old paint, 2s. per pair, 


ENUINE WHITE LEAD, branded and 


warranted from the Manufacturers, 30s. per cwt.; Linseed 
Oil, 3s. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 3s. 4d. per gallon; Turps, 5s. 4d. per 
gallon ; Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. Hamilton’s and 
Kent’s Grainers’, Painters’, and Plasterers’ Brushes, to be had at 
D. J. PORTER’S White Lead and Colour Warehouse, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Pratt-street, Camden Town, N.W. 


RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
W with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by hi 
Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 
GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
arranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices, 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machiner, 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, a. 
IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 


(C. A. Watkins’s Patent), warranted La best bristles, and 




















of superior facture, at derate prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Fy ete Graining Tools of the most improved construction, To 
only o! 


HAMILTON & CO. 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, EF. 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 

TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, SHIP BUILDERS, &c 

One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 

PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 

the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with t 

success. They are very cheap, and wil! repay the cost of them in two 

days’ working; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 

int t would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 











GOOD Free-hand DRAUGHTSMAN, 
accustomed to trace, copy, and enlarge drawings, desires 
EMPLOYMENT; has been a cabinet-maker, also foreman of car- 
penters in London, has a fair knowledge of the French language, and 





road, New Kent-road, Borough, London. 








HE VILLAGE CLOC K— 


A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days and strike the hours, for Forty Guineas ; not to strike, 
from Fifteen to Twenty Guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Asample of the Forty-Guinea Village Turret Clock, may be seen in 
action and striking, with dial and bell complete. Also a sample 
Turret Clock, from Fifteen to Twenty Guineas, suitable for school or 
stable, in Class 15, No. 3.248. 


JOSEPH FAIRER, 


Turret Clockmaker to Her Majesty’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites aitention to the superior workmanship and elegance 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches - 8 Guineas. 
Gentlemen’s do. do. wedcevererecesscsooncesess 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 2 
Strong Silver Lever Watehes............+.se eee . 5 
Gentl+men’s Gold Comp tion Bal 
Do. Silver do. do. —s ceves <2 « 
Wasirid CUEORORISEIE, « owencccccedaccvcteccucwcscncsece 35 ong 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomica!, Turret, and 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand. London. 


LOCK MANUFACTORY.—Established 


1740.—THWAITHES & REED beg to call the attention of Pro- 
vincial Watchmakers to their Establishment, the O/.DEST in the 
TRADE, where every description of CLOCK is made in the best possible 
manner, and at as low a price as first-rate work can be got up for 
Original inventors of the Spiral Door Springs, 
mdon : 4, Rosoman-street, E.C. 

















NO SHUTTER BARS. 








SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 


When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Lronmongers, and the Inventoy, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depdt, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 





- Terms moderate.—Address, Y, X. Y. Ottice of “ The Builder,” 
TO ARCHITECTS, 


GOOD General Assistant, who has been 
rota accustomed to prepare finished, detail, and other drawings, 
€ plans, dilapidations, &c. and is alsoa good colourist, and under- 
Perspective, would be glad to meet with an ENGAGEMENT, 








Ad yt otherwise, in Town, Good references can be given.— | for the last eighty-four years, and 
dress, the best that can be made, 


B. car Mr. Hibburd, Stationer, Ludgate-hill, City, 


ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES 
are all stamped G. B. KENT & CO. 
And av3 manufactured solely by G. B. KENT & CO, 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 1777. 
KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
may always be depended upon as 









the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
Patent Graining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 
N.B.—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 

PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 3s. 2d, per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 3s. 6d, per gallon, 
Turpentine, 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE’S Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 

30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 

Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


 alateeeaaicaes GLASS and WALL 


PAINTING. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 


$11, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 


TYHE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW 


BARS, adapted for domestic windows, shop fronts, conserva- 
tories, skylights, verandahs, exhibition and counter cases, aquariums, 
fern cases, &c. &c. combining perfect transmission of light, durability. 
against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they 
are kept clean. Aquariums with slate or marble bottoms of various 
sizes, with or without fountains, also of glass. Manufactured by 
LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. All 
kinds of flint glass, cut and plain, coloured window sheet, optical 
sheet, coloured lenses, &c. &c. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON, 

















87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT, E.C, 


Lists forwarded on application. 


TAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, FOR 
CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 





Tilustrated 
Treatise, 


Post free, 2s. 6d. 
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LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 
Lists of prices and estimates farwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS. — 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 





O BUILDERS.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 


business. They cover un area of two acres, and are situate within 
thirteen miles of London, and close to a railway station.—Messrs. 
DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, Cheapside. 





and stock of superb Imitations of Marble, &c.—TO L 
PREMISES at Chelsea, within one mile of the International Exhibi- 
tion, comprising a good dwelling-house, spacious show-rooms, work- 
shop, extensive yard occupying about 12,000 square feet, and adapted 


space are requisite.—Apply to Messrs. PETER BROAD & PRITCHARD, 
28, Poultry, E. C. 





Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of busi card 
addressed to 
R. METTAM & CO. 
20 and 31, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


Q 

OHO PLATE and GENERAL GLASS 

WAREHOUSE, 26, Soho-square., W. and George-yard, Crown- 
street, Soho, W.C. 

ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Architects, Builders, and the 
Trade generally, that every description of Glass required for building 
purposes can be procured WHOLESALE, either in STOCK SIZES or 
CUT TO ORDER, at his extensive warehouses as above. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES for the supply of LARGE QUANTITIES 
of Glass upon the receipt of particulars. 








O BUILDERS and TIMBER MER- 
CHANTS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established COUN- 
TRY BUSINESS of a BUILDER and TIMBER MERCHANT, offering 
an excellent opportunity to any one possessed of moderate capital, as 
the connexion is highly respectable. Premises commodious, and rent 
moderate. Situate sixty miles from London, with direct railway and 
canal communication.— For further particulars apply to Mr. GEORGE 
BENNETT, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Buckingham.—A BRICK, 
TILE, and LIME YARD, in full work, can be had with the above 
business, at the option of the purchaser. 


RICKFIELD, KILN, DRYNG-SHEDS, 


&c.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a very compact CONCERN, fitted 
with steam-engine and machinery of the most approved description 
The clay is very superior, and unlimited, and prodvees first-class red 
bricks, tiles, pipes, and other kiln-burnt goods, for all which there is 
# good demand in the locality. A practical acquaintance with the 
business is unnecessary, as arrangements can be made with the pre- 
sent Manager of the Works on unusually advantageous terms.— For 
particulars apply to Messrs. EDWARDS & JAMES, 18, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


UILDING BUSINESS FOR SALE.— 


Has been established many years, situate in the best part of the 

est End, with good House and large Workshops attached. Goodwiil, 

— ~ oe, with Lease of Premises, 3501. — Address, V. Office of 
he Builder.” 














BRICKMAKING BY STEAM POWER. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Class 7 B, Eastern Ann 

Messrs, BRAWLEY and CRAVEN, of WESTGATE. COM MON 
FOUNDRY, Wakefield, Yorkshire, are exhibiting one of their well- 
known BRICK MACHINES as above. They regret, from the Royal 
Commissioners not having allotted them sufficient space, they cannot 
exhibit one of their improved Dry Clay Machines as well. 

The following testimonial from the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Peto & Betts is one of many other practical proofs of their utility. 

— 9, Great George-street, Westminster, April 14th, 1862. 

ent emen,—I have pleasure in giving you the result of twelve 

months’ experience in working your Brick Machines at my Aylesford 
Pottery. Previous to becoming acquainted with your machine, I had 
worked for years several of the best machines of the day ; T have 
therefore, had considerable experience in mechanical brick’ making 
and the result is, [am pleased to notify to the value of your machine 
as being the oily one that at present in this country will make a 
brick by one operation direct from the clay-pit without preparation 
and at the same time with economy, I have had three of these 
machines working throughout the past year, both summer and 
winter, and as the machine requires no water to be mixed with the 
clay, we can wheel the bricks direct to the kilns. The machines 
make regularly from 40,000 to 50,000 bricks per day, and coutinue to 
give me every satisfaction. 1 can also bear testimony to the vaiua or 
your Dry Clay Machine and Mill, now working for me at the Syden- 
ham tunnel, producing very superior bricks from a most refractory 
—— at the rate of 12,000 per day. I shall be happy to admit your 
friends to my works to sve them in operation on receipt of an intro- 
duction from you.—I am, gentl. men, your obedient servant. 

To Messrs, Bradley & Craven » Wakefield, L. BETTS ap 
Mlustrated catalogues and every information connected with brick 
machinery on application as above, 


NCHOR BRICK-MOULD WORKS 
b 
HOUNSLOW, W. 

J. LEACH, Millwright and Manufacturer. Improved MOULD 
STOCKS, and PLATES, with screw stock pegs ; ro Oak Stocks, ri 
largest stock in England, of various sizes, and made to order. Wash 
Chalk, Pug-mills, aud Pumps, by steam or horse-power. Brickmakers 
are cautioned against an impostor collecting orders in J. L.’s name 
and supplying an inferior mould, Auti-friction Grease for Brickfields, 

Established eleven years, 


BRICKS for SALE.—A large quantity of 


STOCKS, PLACE, ROUGH STOCKS, CUTTERS, and FACING 
ae i to be DISPOSED OF, in large or small lots.— For price and 
urt! .. seeteee, apply at Mr. MOXON’S Offices, Maison Dieu- 














BRICKMAKING. 
UNNETT’S CRITERION PATENT 


CONTINUOUS FEED 
BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINES 

ee, of superior quality, 20,000 or upwards of solid or hollow 
ie ag day, at two-thirds of the working expenses of other 

Price, including royalty, 752. 

Licences to Manufacture granted for certain districts, 

For particulars, apply to BUNNETT & CO. Engineers and Founders, 
Deptford, Kent, 8.E. ; and 17, Queen-street, London, E.C. 
wien, reed = seen at work at Southborough (about one 

‘om the station), Kingston-on-Thames; and also i ti 

the International Exhibition, Class 8, No. 1.810. a oe 


NEW BRICK and LIME WHARF, 


and DRAWDOCK. 
an Pi tok Licensed civaaman, of 11, Millbank-row, S.W 
ighterman and Wharfinger, of H itage 
Wharf, Wapping, E. has opened the in es ess 


VICTORIA WHARF, NINE ELMS, S§. 
For the Sale of Building Goods generally, 
BRICKS, TILES, SLATES, 

LIME, CEMENT, 

HAIR, LATHS, PLASTER, 

SAND, BALLAST?, 

GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, AND RED GOODS; 
TERRA-COTTA ; 

SPLAY, JAMB, AND COPING BRICKS; 
SUFFOLK AND OTHER PAVIORS; 
STAFFORDSHIRE AND FIRE GOODS; 
MALMCUTTERS, PICKINGS, &c., 

A good Stock on the Wharf. Bricks, Sand, Ballast, &c, by barge 
alongside, where required, 








LARGE PLOT of VACANT GROUND, 


in the centre of a village, thirteen miles from London, and 
close to a railway station, TO BE SOLD or LET. A house and shop 
(in which was carried on an old-established grocery busivess) formerly 
occupied the site, but have been recently destroyed by fire.— Messrs. 
DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, Cheapside, 








at BOW. en’ 
of the houses erected would be advanced, and in some cases the free. 
O M A R B L E M E R C H A N T S & hold, might be purchased.—For plans and particulars, apply to 
OTHERS.—Spacious PREMISES, with or without the plant | JAS. EDMESTON, Esq. Architect and Surveyor, 5, Crown-court, Old 

ET, extensive | Broad-street, E.C, 


UILDING LAND TO LET, on long lease, 


mn most cases direct from the freeholder, at HI HBURY, 


seupied in the i 
agentes WE ee of Gea, ak te Oe CANONBURY, NORWOOD (close to the Lower Norwood Station, at 
CROYDON (very near West Croydon Station), at the VAUXHALL 
GARDENS ESTATE, at DENMARK-HILL, &c. and some CARCASSES 


4, The usual proportion of the cost 








HAPEL for SALE, near the Regent’s-park, 


East Side.—A CHAPEL, with Fittings, completely pewed to 


t 
for this or any description of trade mapufacturing where light and aticecnhtin Gh seman sith lalla egnatiines ened eat 
vaults on two sides of the building. The premises are tantially 
built, and situated oF a —_ oe populous a Can be 
easily converted for educational purposes, com ng lecture-rooms, 
LDERSHOTT — North Camp.— TO BE school-rooms, class-rooms, &c.— Further particulars may be had of Mr. 


SOLD or LET, on building leases, about THIRTY ACRES of | TARRING, 26, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


h 








FREEHOLD LAND, situate about one mile from the station on the 
South-Eastern Railway, and.ove mile and a half from the North 
Camp, and having extensive frontage on the road from the camp to 


For further particulars, apply to Mr. E, A. GRUNING, 25, 


OUR ACRES of FREEHOLD GROUND, 


King’s-road, Peckham, 200 yards from the Station about to be 


Farnbo bh, From its healthy soil and situation, and the immense 
tract coms country Seanedaetely surrounding it, this plot would be see ae ak Leroy hy Seen LET for Boldin A +g 
admirably suited for a training school or other public gop en between TEN and TWELVE, at ath svecn, Guemteadeek, ene 





street, E.C. 





to build on, eligible for villas and other respectable private dwellings. 
The land will be let direct from the freeholder, and free of land-tax 
and tithe commutation rent-charge. The above estate offers an 
excellent opportunity to persons desirous of building houses to reside 
in themselves.—For further particulars inquire of Mr. GLIDLON, 


street, City, Solicitor. 


ITZMAURICE OIL and COAL GAS 


WORKS.—For SALE, the Retorts, Condensers, Purifiers, &. &¢, 


To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Notice is erected at Newstead Abbey by the above Company within the last 


hereby given, that the Trustees of the Rev. Dr. Spurlow’s | nine months, for Four Hundred Lights.—For further particulars 
Charity Estate at Hackney have several PLOTS of LAND TO LET, apply to JOHN ANDREWS, Gas-maker, Newstead Abbey, Mansfield, 


Notts. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS.—FOR SALE, 


a PLOT of freehold BUILDING LAND, admirably situate 





Surveyor, No. 2, Old Church-yard, Hackney, or of Mr. C. H. PULLEY, | at the above delightful watering place, being near the sea-side, 
of Upper Homerton, and 28, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad- | double frontage 200 feet by 140 feet. Price 1252. Further particulars 
to 


B. 74, Gray’s Inn-lane, London, 





vo BUILDERS.—FREEHOLD BUILD- 


ING LAND for SALE at WINCHMORE HILL, with frontage 


ELGRAVIA.—PLOT of GROUNDand the 


BUILDINGS thereon, in the heart of this Fashionable District, 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





MISES, WHITECHAPEL.—TO BE LET or SOLD, together 
or separately, the extensive and important range of PREMISES 
recently occupied as the WHITECHAPEL DISTILLERY, with land 
adjoining, if reauired. The Buildings, many of which are of great 
extent, are most substantially erected, principally in 1845, and 
are very conveniently arranged for almost any manufacturing pur- 
pose. There are three distinct gateway entrances, and the Build- 
ings on ali sides are surrounded with paved yards. The total 
area is about three acres, exclusive of six acres of accommodation 
land which may be had if required. There is an Artesian well, 
which affords a constant and unlimited supply of pure water.— 
Further particulars and cards to view may be had of Messrs, 
TENNANT and DARLEY, Solicitors, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s- 
Inn; and of Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, Billiter-street, E.C. 
where plans of the property may be seen. 


ROYDON, SURREY.—TO BE LET, on 


Building Leases, the northern portion of the HALING PARK 
ESTATE, a Celightful suburban district, about one mile from the rail- 
way stations, from whence the metropolis is accessible in half an hour. 
The land, which is approached by an entrance-lodge, is elevated, and 
handsomely timbered. It has a substratum of gravel, and commands 
beautiful views, and will be let (for the erection of private residences 
only) in plots of from one to two acres.— For terms, apply to Messrs. 
BLAKE, Croydon. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


.&. OTHERS.—TO BE LET, or the LEASE TO BE SOLD, exten- 
sive Manufacturing Premises, known as TREDEGAR WORKS, Bow. 
Machine shop, 61 ft. by 54 ft. ; two ranges of workshops, 74 ft. by 25 
feet ; steam-engine, boilers, forge, sheds, stabling, counting-houses, 
and all other conveniences suitable for a large factory.—For further 
particulars and cards to view, apply to Messrs, FULLER & CO. Estate 
Agents, Cornhill. 


PUILDING LAND, situate between Reigate 

and Dorking, in the parish of Betchworth, TO BE LET upon 

long LEASES, in plots of various sizes, suitable for the erection of a 

good class of private residences, — For particulars, apply to Messrs, 

oe ogaa 9, Whitehall-place, Westminster; or Messrs. NASH, 
eigate, 


ff°O SPECULATING BUILDERS and 
OTHERS,—LAND, close to the Royal Dockyard, Deptford, 
TO BE LET, on LEASE, suitable for building five-roomed cottages 
that would readily let for 6s. a week.—Apply to Mr. JOHN WIMBLE, 
2, Walbrook ; or to Mr. J. A. BONE, 27, Leadenhall-street. 


ALUABLE BUILDING LAND, 


opposite the Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood, TO BE LET by 
TENDEK.—For particulars apply to Messrs. HUNT & STEPHENSON, 
4, Parliament-street, 8.W. Tenders to be delivered on the 2nd of 


JUNE. 
GROUND, HOLLOWAY. 




















YUILDING 


TO BE LET on BUILDING LEASES, for Eighty years, a 
© LOT of GROUND on the north side of Park-road, Holloway, adjoin- 
ing the City Prison, and a PLO'T of GROUND on the south side of the 
same road, and on the north side of Camden-road, Holloway. Plans 
of the ground may be seen, and further particulars obtained, upon 
application at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall. 

FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller, 


i ANUFACTURING WATERSIDE 


PREMISES on the THAMES.—TO BE SOLD or LET on 
LEASS, the extensive PREMISEs lately occupied as the Distillery at 
Brentford, occupying a site of about four acres, having a considerable 
frontage next the Thames, a plentiful supply of pure spring water, 
and well placed for land or water carriage, being but a short remove 
from the Brentford Docks, and immediately contiguous to three lines 
of railway ; there are some very spacious and substantial buildings, 
and a good dwelling-house, with large garden, the whole presenting 
advantages for any large manufaciuring establishment.— For further 
particulars apply to St. P. B. HOOK, Esq. Solicitor, 9, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, W.C. ; or to Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, 
London, E.C. 


O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
TO BE LET, good BUSINESS PREMISES, suitable for Offices, 
&c. Rent moderate.—Apply at 26, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 


WICKENHAM MEADOWS, near Rich- 
mond Bridge.—TO BE LET for Building, according to plans to 

be agreed upon, or the FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD and five-sixths of 
the purchase money to remain on mortgage at 4 per cent., about TEN 
ACRES of FREEHOLD GROUND, beautifully situated, well tim- 
bered, gravelly soil, and healthy, with large frontage to the Richmond- 
road.—Apply to Mr. BRADLEY, at the Lodge ; or Messrs. FEW & CU. 
2, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


YO BUILDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE LET by 
TENDER, either together or separately, and on Lease for twenty-one 
years (determinable at the option of lessee at the end of the first 
seven or fourteen years), the spacious WAREHOUSEs, OFFICES, 
DWELLING-HOUSES, and first-rate BUSINESS PREMISES, 
situate in Fountain-court. Aldermanbury, and Church-passage, 
Guildhall, in the best part of the City of London, and covering an 
area of 6,000 feet.—Particulars, plans of the property, and forms of 
Tender, to be obtained of Messrs. SOLE, TURNER, & TURNER, Soli- 
citors, 68, Aldermanbury ; and of THOMAS CHATFIELD CLARKE, 
Architect, 137, Leadenhall-street, London. Tenders to be sent 
(sealed) to Messrs. SOLK, TURNER, & TURNER, 68, Aldermanbury, 
London, on or before TWELVE o'clock at noon, on TUESDAY, the 
i7th day of JUNE next; at which time the Tenders will be opened, 














to good roads, in a high and dry situation. Land-tax redeemed. A | to be sold at a Ground Rent. The Premises, comprising Stabling, 
portion of the purchase may remain.—App!y to C. W. EPPY, Esq. 21, 


Dwelling House, &c., produce a good Income, but are capable of great 
improvement, aud might be easily adapted for business purposes ora 
Depdt. For further particulars apply to Mr. FRED. GODWIN, Auc- 





XTENSIVE M ANUF ACTURING PRE- tioneer and House Agent, No. 3, Halkin Terrace, Belgrave Square, 


HE FINEST SITE BETWEEN 
: LONDON and BRIGHTON.—TO ARCHITECTS and 
BUILVERS.—TO BE s:OLD.—The KNOWL, being less than halfa 
mile from the Great Junction Station at Redhill, of the Brighton, 
the Dover, and the Reading with the London Railway, with or with- 
out additional Freehold, the land tax redeemed. Also 15 acres of 
Finely Wooded, Park-like Land, situated in a beautiful Dell, within 
700 yards from the same station. The prospects are varied, picturesque, 
and extensive : application to Mr. ALLSOP, 3, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, or Redhill, 


O BUILDERS or OTHERS. — FOR 


SALE, a SMALL PIECE of GROUND, situate at Stratford 
South Essex, distant from London 34 miles by Eastern Counties Rail- 
way. — Apply to Mr. MADDEN, 54, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, 
London, W. 


O CAPITALISTS and BUILDERS.-- 


10 BE LET, in perpetuity, in large or small plo‘s, and at low 
rates, the BELMONT, SYDENHAM, and GLEN-MACHAN ESTATE, 
IRELAND. The estate is of more than 700 acres in extent, and is 
situate within two miles of Belfast, on the borders of Belfast Lough. 
The main roads are made ; there is a stone quarry and large quantities 
of brick-earth on the estate. Bricks, stone, and sand may be had at 
low prices. A church and a large number of first-class villas have 
already been erected and have let readily. Close to the estate there 
are two stations on the Holywood branch of the County Down Rail- 
way, which runs along the western boundary of the estate. The vici- 
nity of the estate to Belfast, the picturesque views of the adjacent sea 
and of the surrounding country, with many natural advantages, ren- 
der this estate particularly suitable for the erection of first-class 
villas, for which there is a large demand. Plans may be seeu and 
particulars obtained of Messrs. HOVENDEN & HEATH, Surveyors, 
4, Broad-street-buildings, London, E.C, ; and of THOMAS MACLURE, 
Esq. Belmont, Belfast, Ireland. 


[tO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, CABI- 


NET MAKERS, and OTHERS. —TO BE LET, a Large and 
Light WORKSHOP, 83 feet by 22 feet, within 300 yards of Wate:loo 
Station ; also two Living ROOMS, suitable for a foreman (if required) 
on the premises.—For particulars, inquire of J.D. Milner-yard, Mil- 
ner-place, Lower-marsh, Lambeth. 


O SLATE and STONE MERCHANTSand 


OTHERS.—TO LET, half an extensive WHARF, with BUILD- 
INGS.—Apply to Mr. W. PARRY, Evelyn Wharf, Church-street, Dep‘+ 
ford. at 


UILDING GROUND.—St. Dunstan’s 


Hill. near the Custom House, London. —TO BE LET, with the 
approbation of the High Court of Chancery, on a Building ne 
ow Building Leases, for the term of 80 years, all those FOUR M i 
SUAGES or TENEMENTS and DWELLING-HOUSES situate - 
being Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8, on the west side of St. Dunstan’s Hill, int ° 
Parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, in the City of London, gig 
a frontage of 80 feet, and an extreme depth of about 74 feet, = 
property will be let subject to the rights of the tenant of No. 8, who 
holds, under an agreement to leave on six calendar months’ ge 
from any quarter-day, at the yearly rent of 357.—1l. 1s. 9d. os 
redeemed land tax, aud 2J. 8s. for insurance against fire ; and = 
to the rights of the tenant of No. 6, who holds for the remainder 0 
term of 21 years, which will expire at Michzlmas, 1865, at the veer 
rent of 55l.—2. 4s, for redeemed land tax, and 2/. 10s. fied 
insurance against fire. Thetenant of Nos, 4 and 5 has received no no 
to quit, which has expired, and is only occupying upon ——— 
This property belongs to the Parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, oe hee 
City of London, and will be let, subject to the approbation ti) 
Court of Chancery, by TENDER on one or more building: leas Hd 
leases, at the option of the lesse or lessees, for a term of 80 years, Ca 
24th JUNE, 1862, at a pepper-corn rent for the first year, pond an 
agreed rent for the remainder of the term. A plan of the ground, a 
the terms and conditions of the agreement for a lease or a LIAM 
signed by the lessee or lessees, may be seen at the office of wi wae’ 
TITE, Esq. M P.17, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate-street, the rit 
of the Parish ; orat the officeof JAMES EDWARD SHEARMAN, ae 
the Vestry-Clerk of the Parish, No. 44, Mark-lane, from the Ist Pat 
14th day of JUNE, between the hours of Eleven in the forenoor ao 
Four in the afternoon, except on Saturdays, and then until T oo i the 
afternoon ; and the Church Committee of the parish will — ae of 
Vestry-Room of the Parish Church on THURSDAY, the 19th ¢ Si 
JUNE, 1862, at UNE o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to rec st 
sealed Tenders from parties who may be willing to take the Lge 
on a building-lease or building-leases for the term — See 
under and subject to the terms and conditions contained in t o ire = 
and specification and terms of letting before referred to. Suc sig 
ders to be in the form set out at the foot of the said specification & ae 
conditions ; and forms thereof may be obtained at the Survey - 
Vestry-Clerk’s offices on application. Such Tenders to be har oo thie 
and delivered at the office of the Vestry Clerk one clear day be onl Los 
meeting of the Church Committee. The Church Commistes Wain 
bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender ; and the Ls ot 
whore tender shall be aecepted will be required to provide ied oF tke 
and sufficient sureties for the due performance of the coronas . ania 
said contract. The parties tendering are requested to atten id 19th 
the meeting of the Committee, in the Vestry-room, on the said 1: 
day of JUNE, 1862. 


O BUILDERS —The attention of Builders 
and Speculators is directed toa BUILDING ESTATE, — 

into importance as a watezing-place, about 70 miles from within 
having an extensive frontage to the sea, and a railway station adil 
five minutes’ walk. Several villas have been built and agree A 
let ; moreare in demand. Parties with some capital Th en mes 
would find the speculation a paying one, and will be met in i coal 
spirit by the proprietor.—Every information will be given Prafalgat- 
cation to Mr. W. MOXON, Surveyor, 3, St. Martin 's-place, 
square, London, 


























The highes*, or any Tenders, will not necessarily be accepted, 
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